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NOTES 

Tue parliamentary record of the week is one dreary 
and shameful tale of wilful and malignant obstruction. 
The game began on Friday afternoon—the very day on 
which Mr. Gladstone was assuring a political gathering 
that the Opposition had not indulged in obstruction at all. 
Mr. Fowler opened, when the House had gone into com- 
mittee on the Budget Bill, by moving that the tax on 
whisky should be only imposed for a year. ‘The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer pointed out that from a constitutional 
point of view such a provision was needless, and that, as 
a matter of practical administration, the tax, if it were 
announced to be merely experimental, would probably 
fail to raise the money which the Government requires. 
Mr. Parnell gave his personal assistance to the work of 
obstruction, and later on Mr. Fowler, who throughout en- 
joyed the co-operation and approval of Sir William Har- 
court and Sir George Trevelyan, was candid enough to 
declare that ‘ ways and means would be discovered, not- 
withstanding the most rigid rules of order, to get at the 
objections to the proposed taxation’: a statement the 
significance of which is unmistakable. At the evening 
sitting the House by a small majority refused to recom- 
mend that some provision should be made for the family 
of Sir William Palliser. 


Lorp Wemyss brought off his speech on Socialistie legis- 
lation in the House of Lords on Monday. He was not 
very novel or striking, but spoke with moderation and for 
the most part with sound sense. Lord Salisbury, who re- 
plied to him, expressed a belief (which we sincerely trust 
may prove well-grounded) that people will have nothing 
to do with Socialistic schemes when once an attempt is 
made to put them into practice, though they refuse to 
take alarm at the loudest talk about them. 


of Commons the struggle on the Budget Bill was once 


In the House 
more resumed. Mr. Healy moved that the new spirit- 
duty should not come into force in Ireland until an Irish 
Local Government Bill has been passed. Once more the 
barefaced obstruction met with the countenance of the 
front Opposition bench, and the forces of Scotland, by no 
means despicable, were soon joined to the Irish Nationa- 
lists. Dr. Cameron objected strongly,to the increased duty 
because Scotland will give more than she gets. Sir George 
Campbell played his part, nor was Mr. Hunter failing in 
what he possibly esteems his duty no less than his plea- 
sure. Things went from bad to worse. The whole night 
was spent in dividing on the application of the closure and 
on motions to report progress, the Opposition whips telling 
regularly for the obstructionists. 
bably have prolonged the fight, but at length, on Lord 
Hartington’s suggestion, he gave in, and the House rose 
at four o'clock. 
~ T. ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. Reduced Winter Tariff after 1st October. 


W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


Mr Goschen would pro- 


On Tuesday Mr. Smith moved that the Budget Bill 
This of 
tadical 
benches—equally shrill from the gentlemen who have 


should have precedence over all other measures. 
course provoked a chorus of protest from the 


hobbies of their own which they desire to exercise and 
from the gentlemen whose sole aim and object is that the 
House shall do nothing. Sir William Harcourt, however, 
fearing no doubt that the complicity of the front bench in 
the tactics of the last two days had been a little too 
obvious, offered no opposition to the First Lord’s proposal, 
And then the 


game began again, and another sitting was wasted in 


which was carried by 306 votes to 137. 


listening to foolish and unprofitable speeches on foolish 
and unprofitable amendments. Mr. John O’Connor’s soul 
was sorely vexed by the preference shown in London for 
Scots whisky to Irish, and he could not refrain from let- 
Mr. O'Connor 


can scarce expect a British Parliament to protect Irish 


ting the House hear a great deal about it. 


whisky, nor do we see that even an Irish Parliament will 
be able materially to alter a state of affairs which is 
eminently gratifying to us as patriots and philanthropists. 
Mr. Goschen, in correcting some very gross misrepresen- 
tations of Mr. Hunter’s, took occasion to announce that if 
free education is dealt with next year Scotland will have 
an equal share with England and Ireland in what is going: 
which is excellent news. 


Tue House again went into committee on the Budget 
Bill on Wednesday. 


statement in answer to Sir George Campbell, showing that 


Mr. Jackson made an elaborate 


the proportion of the new tax to be allotted to Scotland is 
quite a fair one. Mr. Caine moved that the County 
Councils should have power to appropriate the tax in any 
way they pleased—a proposal which of course the Govern- 
ment was bound unhesitatingly to resist. The bill was 
On Thursday the 
House of Commons considered the Customs Bill on report, 


finally passed through committee 
and then took up Supply. Mr. Buchanan found an oppor- 
tunity of raising a short discussion on Africa, in the 
course of which Sir James Fergusson said very much what 
Lord Salisbury was saying to the Merchant Taylors—that 
the Government has still a free hand in Africa, and that 
no agreements with other Governments have yet been 
come to. 


Mr. Giapstone paid a visit to the eastern counties at 
the end of last week, but we really do not know that 
there is much to be said about it. The incidents of his 
progress were in no essential respect different from the 
incidents of previous political tours ; and such as_ they 
were they have had ample justice done them in all the 
newspapers by the eloquent and graphic pen (as he would 
be sure to call it) of the reporter, who must, one is 

£100,000,000 UNCLAIMED.—A Register 312 pages, cioth 
gilt, containing the names of 70,000 persuns advertised tor to 
claim property and money since 1700. Price Is. 6d. post free. 
Every man and woman in the world should buy this book, as 
instructions are given how to recover property trom Chancery free 
of all charges or fees. Dougal & Co., 62 Strand, London, A 
fortune may await you. Wills searched. 
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Made as Good as New with fine CARRIAGES. 

Irish Linen 2s., or with very best 

Irish Linen, 2s. 6d. each, returned LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
carriage free ready to wear. Sample New White Shirt, any size, for that they are at onary showing y Mie ry? ee CARRIAGES in the City, 

- : a comprising example almost every ct ! 
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Prepared with Milk—a valuable Food for CHILDREN and PIE-CRUSTS, TARTS, and PASTRIES made 
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DR. SOULE’S 
Hop Bi TtTERS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from 
Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Litters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 
No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist where these Bitters are used, so varied and 
perfect are their operations. 


They give New Life and Vigour to the aged and infirm. To all whose employments 
cause irregularity of the bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, Tonic, and 
Mild Stimulant, these Bitters are invaluable, being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, 


Without Intoxicating. 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. 
Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick; but if you only feel bad or miserable, 
use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so doing. 
gar £500 “SB§ will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, 
refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use 
Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. _~...-, 


Remember, Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best 
Medicine ever made: the ‘Invalid’s friend and hope,’ and no person or family should be 
without them. Try the BITTERS to-day. 


For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in,two‘sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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Tue parliamentary record of the week is one dreary 
and shameful tale of wilful and malignant obstruction. 
The game began on Friday afternoon—-the very day on 
which Mr. Gladstone was assuring a political gathering 
that the Opposition had not indulged in obstruction at all. 
Mr. Fowler opened, when the House had gone into com- 
mittee on the Budget Bill, by moving that the tax on 
whisky should be only imposed for a year. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer pointed out that from a constitutional 
point of view such a provision was needless, and that, as 
a matter of practical administration, the tax, if it were 
announced to be merely experimental, would probably 
fail to raise the money which the Government requires. 
Mr. Parnell gave his personal assistance to the work of 
obstruction, and later on Mr. Fowler, who throughout en- 
joyed the co-operation and approval of Sir William Har- 
court and Sir George Trevelyan, was candid enough to 
declare that ‘ways and means would be discovered, not- 
withstanding the most rigid rules of order, to get at the 
objections to the proposed taxation’: a statement the 
significance of which is unmistakable. At the evening 
sitting the House by a small majority refused to recom- 
mend that some provision should be made for the family 
of Sir William Palliser. 
Lorp Wemyss brought off his speech on Socialistic legis- 
lation in the House of Lords on Monday. He was not 
very novel or striking, but spoke with moderation and for 
the most part with sound sense. Lord Salisbury, who re- 
plied to him, expressed a belief (which we sincerely trust 
may prove well-grounded) that people will have nothing 
to do with Socialistic schemes when once an attempt is 
made to put them into practice, though they refuse to 
take alarm at the loudest talk about them. In the House 
of Commons the struggle on the Budget Bill was once 
more resumed. Mr. Healy moved that the new spirit- 
duty should not come into force in Ireland until an Irish 
Local Government Bill has been passed. Once more the 
barefaced obstruction met with the countenance of the 
front Opposition bench, and the forces of Scotland, by no 
means despicable, were soon joined to the Irish Nationa- 
lists. Dr. Cameron objected strongly,to the increased duty 
because Scotland will give more than she gets. Sir George 
Campbell played his part, nor was Mr. Hunter failing in 
what he possibly esteems his duty no less than his plea- 
sure. Things went from bad to worse. The whole night 
was spent in dividing on the application of the closure and 
on motions to report progress, the Opposition whips telling 
regularly for the obstructionists. Mr Goschen would pro- 
bably have prolonged the fight, but at length, on Lord 
Hartington’s suggestion, he gave in, and the House rose 

at four o'clock. 
T. ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Spevial terms to 
Golfers and Families. Reduced Winter Tariff after 1st October. 


W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


On Tuesday Mr. Smith moved that the Budget Bill 
should have precedence over all other measures. This of 
course provoked a chorus of protest from the Radical 
benches—equally shrill from the gentlemen who have 
hobbies of their own which they desire to exercise and 
from the gentlemen whose sole aim and object is that the 
House shall do nothing. Sir William Harcourt, however, 
fearing no doubt that the complicity of the front bench in 
the tactics of the last two days had been a little too 
obvious, offered no opposition to the First Lord’s proposal, 
And then the 
game began again, and another sitting was wasted in 


which was carried by 306 votes to 137. 


listening to foolish and unprofitable speeches on foolish 
and unprofitable amendments. Mr. John O’Connor’s soul 
was sorely vexed by the preference shown in London for 
Scots whisky to Irish, and he could not refrain from let- 
Mr. O'Connor 


can scarce expect a British Parliament to protect Irish 


ting the House hear a great deal about it. 


whisky, nor do we see that even an Irish Parliament will 
be able materially to alter a state of affairs which is 
eminently gratifying to us as patriots and philanthropists. 
Mr. Goschen, in correcting some very gross misrepresen- 
tations of Mr. Hunter’s, took occasion to announce that if 
free education is dealt with next year Scotland will have 
an equal share with England and Ireland in what is going: 
which is excellent news. 


Tue House again went into committee on the Budget 
Bill on Wednesday. 


statement in answer to Sir George Campbell, showing that 


Mr. Jackson made an elaborate 


the proportion of the new tax to be allotted to Scotland is 
Mr. Caine moved that the County 
Councils should have power to appropriate the tax in any 


quite a fair one. 


way they pleased—a proposal which of course the Govern- 
ment was bound unhesitatingly to resist. The bill was 
On Thursday the 
House of Commons considered the Customs Bill on report, 


finally passed through committee 
and then took up Supply. Mr. Buchanan found an oppor- 
tunity of raising a short discussion on Africa, in the 
course of which Sir James Fergusson said very much what 
Lord Salisbury was saying to the Merchant Taylors—that 
the Government has still a free hand in Africa, and that 
no agreements with other Governments have yet been 
come to. 


Mr. GLapstTone paid a visit to the eastern counties at 
the end of last week, but we really do not know that 
there is much to be said about it. The incidents of his 
progress were in no essential respect different from the 
incidents of previous political tours ; and such as _ they 
were they have had ample justice done them in all the 
newspapers by the eloquent and graphic pen (as he would 
be sure to call it) of the reporter, who must, one is 
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sometimes tempted to think, be specially retained in Mr. 
Gladstone’s service. Suffice it here to note that, omitting 
all mention of the eloquence squandered in railway stations 
and such-like places, he delivered one harangue at Nor- 
wich and another at Lowestoft. Lreland was the dominant 
note of both: ‘ For heaven’s sake give me a majority !’ 
the practical ‘application’ of his discourses. It is, of 
course, difficult for a man like Mr. Gladstone to excel 
himself; but fairness extorts the admission that that he 
generally does, and indeed he did on this occasion. In 
having said that nothing like the Parnell Commission has 
been known in England since the time of the Popish 
Plots, and in having likened Mr. Balfour's administration 
of Ireland to the Russian horrors in Siberia, he may be 
considered to have made his task next time considerably 
harder. It need not be said that in neither speech is there 
one glimmer of sound political intelligence, one atom of 
cool, well-balanced judgment, one grain of aught that can 
by any latitude of phrase be called statesmanship. 





Mr. Batrour made a speech at Leytonstone on Wednes- 
day which, though by no means one of his best or most 
effective, was useful and we fear necessary. His chief 
business was the refutation of Mr. Gladstone’s misstate- 
ments of last week ; and that will only become superfluous 
when Mr. Gladstone ceases to misstate. In particular 
Mr. Balfour examined the ex-Premier’s monstrous version 
of the Mitchelstown riot, and re-told the true one; 
showed the absurdity of the contention that the Coercion 
Act had been forced through the House of Commons by 
an unprecedented use of the closure; and ridiculed the 
allegation that trial by jury no longer existed in Ireland. 
Is it not a scandal, asked the Chief Secretary with not 
unnatural warmth, that Mr. Gladstone should avail himself 
of his unique position not to disseminate the truth, not to 
do justice—or even scant justice—to his political oppo- 
nents, but deliberately to spread fictions which have no 
vestige of foundation in fact? Mr. Balfour wound up with 
some remarks on the licensing question which showed that 
even he has been unable to steer clear of the temptation 
to talk the usual commonplace about drinking and 
temperance. 


Mr. Cuampertain spoke in Birmingham on Monday. 
After congratulating his supporters on the fact that the 
Liberal Unionist Committee was seven thousand strong, 
and was thus the most powerful political organisation 
which had ever existed in Birmingham, he proceeded to 
discuss the claims of the Gladstonian party to the title of 
the party of progress. He disposed of these by the happy 
admission that it was at any rate the party of promise. 
He then went on to give proofs of the Radicalism of the 
present Government. This is hardly a matter Conserva- 
tives like to boast of, but Mr. Chamberlain’s facts are 
accurate, and unfortunately—as many think—unanswer- 
able. It is not so long, he said, since he was called Jack 
Cade by the Tories, and worse names by the Liberals, for 
proposing measures which had been enthusiastically car- 
ried into law by the present Government. Mr. Cham- 
berlain would best consult the interests of the present 
Government if he refrained from dwelling on such matters 
with unpleasant emphasis, however much the emphasis 
is justified. He dealt at some length with the Licensing 
Bill, pointing out that there was no instance in the history 
of political agitation in which an organisation so powerful, 
so wealthy, and embracing so many sections of the people 
had done so little as the temperance organisation. He 
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defended compensation as offered in the bill, and stigma } 
tised the confiscation of licences without it as ‘ perfectly 
monstrous.’ His defence of the Tithes Bill was charac- 
teristic and should convince even the prophets of Disestab- 
lishment, while his criticism of the obstructionist tactics of 
the Opposition was both damaging and just. 





On Tuesday Mr. Parnell addressed a hurriedly summoned 
meeting of the National League of Great Britain. The 
object. of the conference was to improve the organisation 
of the Irish party and to collect funds. Mr. Parnell warned 
his supporters that there might be a dissolution at any 
moment, and that almost certainly it would come next 
year. The coming registration, therefore, would be the 
last chance for them to muster their full forces for the 
final struggle. He touched on the difficulty there was in 
getting Irishmen to pay their poor-rates, and he hinted 
that if there were sufficient funds a way might be devised 
for overcoming the difficulty. Mr. Parnell calculated that 
the Irish vote in Britain would be 300,000 strong if all 
Irishmen paid their public debts. They do not, and he 
further lamented that many do not subscribe to the funds 
of the League. One hundred pounds was collected at the 
end of the meeting. It is much to be desired that Mr. 
Parnell’s warning should be taken to heart by his op- 
ponents. If it is time for his friends to organise and to 
see to registration, it cannot be too early for other people 
to do likewise. 


Tne General Assembly of the Church of Scotland was 
opened on Thursday with all the accustomed pomp. The 
Marquis of Tweeddale is Lord High Commissioner, and 
the Moderator is the Reverend Dr. A. K. H. Boyd. The 
question of Disestablishment will of course and of neces- 
sity occupy the thoughts, but it is to be hoped only to a 
small extent the time, of the members of the Supreme 
Court of the Church. The Church has other and better 
work to do, and if its laymen will not organise them- 
selves for its defence it is not worth defending. The 
programme before the Assembly is not very exciting, 
though several interesting questions, such as the future 
constitution of the theological faculties in the univer- 
sities, will be under consideration. Nor would the busi- 
ness of the Free Church Assembly, whose sittings began 
on the same day, arouse much interest were it not for 
the agitation against Drs. Marcus Dods and Bruce. This 
notorious heresy-hunt reflects little credit on the hounds, 
or on the Free Church which permits it. 


Boutancism has made an inglorious exit from the field 
of French politics. The Brave General has pocketed his 
programme and drawn off his forces ; and—such are the 
fortunes of war—nobody has paid any attention to the re- 
treating figure. A few sarcasms were flung at it, that is all. 
The General has formally acknowledged that he has been 
worsted all round ; but the fact was too patent for the ad- 
mission to have any significance. He has sanctioned the 
dissolution of the National Committee ; but a party that 
has no body, only a head and legs, can dispense with or- 
ganisation. As the General puts it, there isto be ‘no 
intermediary between himself and his ‘supporters.’ And 
this is the ‘great personality’ that a year ago threatened 
to dominate France ; and that a year henée may threaten 
to dominate it again ! 





Tue terms of the new Egyptian Conversion Scheme are 
understood to have been adjusted. The French proposals 
have been modified, but not in their most objectionable 
features. These were that no further conversion of debt 
should take place for fifteen years, and that all the saving 
resulting from the conversion shall be placed in the hand 
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of the Public Debt Commissioners, and be entirely beyond 
the control of the Egyptian Gevernment. A new privi- 
leged debt will be formed, consisting of the preference 
and four-and-a-half per cent. loans and the new loan of 
£1,300,000 required for public works; the power of re- 
ceiving a further sum for public improvements out of the 
authorised five million loan is cancelled ; and the Domains 
and Daira Debts remain separate, but liable to conversion 
into three-and-a-half or four per cent. loans. Conversion 
is an excellent thing; but France has taken care that 
Egypt shall pay a heavy price for it. 

Prince Bismarck is to pay his respects to the Pope ; 
but not until the ‘summer heats’ are over at Rome. The 
two illustrious personages will find much to talk about 
when this new ‘ pilgrimage to Canossa’ takes place. The 
Prince has given fuii rein-to his natural candour of speech 
since his master relieved him of the reins of power. He 
has been unburdening himself on affairs of State to a 
French feuilletonist ; and he is not likely to be less frank 
in making his confessions to the Pope. They may find a 
commen theme of sympathy and lament in the evanes- 
cence of temporal power ; and their coming colloquy may 
on this account suggest to sour-minded political puritans 
Bunyan’s picture of Giant Pope and Giant Pagan in their 
Cave. 





A piece of good and useful work is being done on the 
borders of Burmah and Siam. From time immemorial! 
the limits of these two Eastern kingdoms have been a sub- 
A ‘ debatable land’ of semi-independent 
tribes—Shans and Karens—has existed on their frontiers ; 
and since the time of ‘ Alompra the Hunter,’ and earlier, 
rivers of blood have been shed in attempting to adjust 
unadjustable claims. Since the authority of Queen Vic- 
toria succeeded to that of Theebaw at Mandalay and in 
the troubled region east of the Salween, the situation has 
changed. This country is in good odour at Bangkok, 
which looks to us to protect it from French aggressions 
from the side of Cambodia and Tonquin. Commissioners 
were appoimted by the two Powers, and surveyors were 
sent on our part ; and by this means the disputed claims 
have been amicably investigated, and the bprder country 
mapped out. What questions remain will be settled by 
negotiation between the two Governments. It is an assur- 
ance of peace, and heralds the introduction of commerce 
as well as the opening of new routes of railway into an 
interesting and almost unknown region of the East. 


Iv almost seems as if an epidemic of gunpowder ex- 
plosions were raging. During the week three or four 
such explosions, all on a large scale and attended by 
melancholy loss of life, have taken place in different 
parts of the world. The most destructive occurred at 
Havana. A quantity of gunpowder in a hardware shop 
in the Cuban capital was ignited. The place was wrecked, 
and according to the accounts that have reached New 
York between thirty and forty dead bodies had been 
taken from the ruins, while upwards of a hundred per- 
sons were injured. The Venezuelan consul was among 
the killed. The impression produced by the disaster 
upon the minds of the citizens of Havana must be strong 
indeed when the theatres are closed and the churches 
crowded. By the blowing-up of six tons of ‘smokeless 
powder’ at the Italian Government’s dynamite works at 
Avigliano nineteen workmen have been killed and seven- 
teen wounded, ‘The concussion was such that ‘ parts of 
the machinery were picked up half a mile away.’ Another 
explosion took place on Monday in a powder factory near 
the Finland town of Kiapias, killing five men and setting 
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a pine forest on fire; and on the same day, at Tepic in 
Mexico, four men were blown to pieces by a similar acci- 
dent—if, indeed, accident wholly and solely explains this 


series of startling events. 


How far British workmen are in advance of their 
Continental brethren both in temper and in_ political 
quality is again emphasised by the opening proceed- 
ings of the International Miners’ Congress at Jolimont. 
The British mining representatives number forty, chief 
among whom are three Members of Parliament. The 
Chairman of the Congress is one of these—namely, Mr. 
Burt—and in his opening address he had the courage 
to point out to the assembled kindreds and peoples 
and tongues that those workmen who demand better 
pay and shorter hours by the help of their Grandmother 
the State are acting in contradiction of the spirit and 
method by which British workmen have won the privileges 
they now enjoy. He declared it was a delusion and a 
snare to hope for a real improvement in their lot save by 
individual energy and unanimous combination ; for, said 
he, ‘if the principle of eight hours were to-morrow em- 
bodied in statute law it would only be a reality where 
there was a powerful and watchful union behind the law 
to enforce and make it effective.’ 





Tuere are still strikes and rumours of strikes at home 
and on the Continent. The cab-drivers of Edinburgh have 
come out. With them it is simply a question of higher 
wages; and as they receive only seventeen shillings a 
week, public sympathy is more likely to be with them 
than with their masters. The printers of the leading 
Separatist organ of Scotland have been expelled from 
the office by the police—a method of procedure which 
is suggestive of Ireland, and which seems illogical when 
adopted by a journal that is constantly objecting to the 
employment of the police in civil matters. An attempt 
had been made to introduce a system of long-time en- 
gagements foreign to the customs and traditions of the 
trade, and in direct opposition to the rules of the union. 
This was of course resisted, and the result has been 
‘coercive eviction.” ‘The Edinburgh printers have been 
taught that principle is one thing and practice another. 
The labour excitement in Spain has spread to the Basque 
provinces, and a state of siege has been proclaimed 
in Bilbao. Hamburg is still disturbed, though the Ham- 
burg journals deny that any ‘ genuine working-man ’ took 
part in the excesses. But in worst plight of all lies 
Austria. In Bohemia, where there has been for a little 
while a truce between employers and employed, trouble 
has broken out with new virulence in what a correspon- 
dent pleasantly terms ‘ the striking districts.’ In’ Pilsen 
seven thousand ironworkers have ‘ struck’ with exceeding 
violence. They attacked the soldiers sent among them to 
keep the peace, and the soldiers fired upon them, killing 
five and wounding seven. While we must rejoice that on 
the whole the Br.’ sh striker is not agog for violence, and 
that seldom if ever, therefore, have British soldiers had to 
fire upon their countrymen, we must lament what we may 
call the timid ruthlessness of the Austrian military. 





Quorn Gladstone, with becoming pride, 
‘ There’s no obstruction on our side !’ 
Before the speaker's voice was still, 
The party did obstruct a bill. 


I said unto that party, ‘ Fie! 
You give your aged chief the lie! 


The party made me answer thus : 
‘It’s all he ever gives to us!’ 
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THE ETHICS OF THE GAG. 


HERE is nothing unusual in a little panic about 
the prospects of Parliamentary business at this 
time of the year. As Whitsuntide approaches most 
Governments discover that Supply is terribly belated, 
and that there may be some difficulty in forcing the 
grand measure of the session through both Houses of 
Parliament. So much petty business is brought before 
the House of Commons, so many of its members are 
resolved to become conspicuous in one way or another, 
that this is always the case nowadays, even when the 
Opposition is not particularly obstructive. This year, 
however, the anxiety and the commotion consequent 
thereon have been lively to the point of passion—even 
of exaggerated passion ; which is unfortunate and un- 
promising. 

Whether fairness ‘ pays” was one of the questions 
involved in the fierce quarrels of the week. Indeed, it 
was directly raised by certain of the disputants as one 
that should not be hastily decided when the fortunes of 
a great party are at stake. Now, whether fairness pays 
or not we shall endeavour to go by it a little in what we 
have to say on a subject of more than passing import- 
ance. Not that there is any risk of party interest in 
doing so, because the conclusion from any fair review 
of the matter must be that the Government have 
sound reason to complain of the tactics of the 
Opposition. The leaders of the Gladstonian fac- 
tions are plainly bent upon employing every means 
and every opportunity of obstruction at their com- 
mand. ‘The more candid of them, indeed, make no 
secret of the intention, and put no disguise on their 
methods of carrying it out. All this is clear enough ; 
and it is equally obvious that the Government would 
be blameworthy if it neglected any rightful means of 
confounding the policy of their opponents. But though 
the Gladstonian tactics must be met—and should be 
met—in a prompt and vigorous way, the defence need 
not be disgraced by competition in Gladstonian methods 
of warfare. Neither caution nor fairness nor dignity 
should be abandoned ; and this, apparently, some of 
the Liberal (Unionist newspapers fail to understand. 
The opening scenes in the House of Commons on Mon- 
day evening, when the Budget Bill was about to be 
obstructed, would have seemed more graceless than they 
actually did but for the previous misconduct of some of 
our own prints. It cannot be said with any degree of 
generosity that the Opposition had played an obstruc- 
tive game up to a few nights ago. In a certain sense, 
and even within a rather wide range of commonly 
accepted meaning, obstruction and opposition are the 
same things; and it would be unreasonable to complain 
of the Parliamentary tactics of the Gladstonians in the 
earlier part of the session as beyond the decencies of 
political conflict. But within the last fortnight the 
temptation to adopt a scheme of obstruction be- 
came strikingly obvious. It was seen that the 
drink or licensing legislation of the Government 
was embarrassing to many of their own supporters, 
who received by every post protests and warnings of the 
emphatic kind which the faddist societies in most con- 
stituencies are so prompt to employ. Moreover, it 
appeared that there was no enthusiasm on the Conser- 
vative benches of the House of Commons for another 
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Ministerial measure, and one of first-rate importance. 
Now, circumstances like these yield so strong an invi- 
tation to the use of obstructionist tactics that it can 
hardly be resisted. Under the name of dilatory tactics. 
they have always been resorted to on similar provoca- 
tion; and it was easy to see that the Gladstonians 
would not leave them out of use on the present occa- 
sion. ‘To foresee was to fear; worse than to fear in 
some quarters, from which a shrieking and a wailing 
went up that was premature in the first place, and, in 
the next, out of all measure with the apprehended 
calamity. 

One Unionist journal—a weekly print long ador- 
ingly Gladstonian and never yet purged of the faults 
that made it so—threw itself into an almost ridicu- 
lous panic on the subject. Doubting not that the 
Government would be driven to despair, it exhorted 
them to act at any rate with all the courage thereof 
and without regard to niceties. Out with the gag! 
Apply the closure ‘ ten times a night if need be ; and if 
that expedient fails, suspend the standing orders and 
pass the bill at once’! Unfortunately, or so we think, 
a more important newspaper, which is held in singular 
detestation by the whole of the Gladstonian party, took 
up this panic cry and repeated it. ‘ Nobody cares a 
straw, said this journal on Monday morning—(that 
is to say, just before the Budget Bill was to be taken) 
—‘ nobody cares a straw though they are closured ten 
times every night; nor will their complaints excite 
anything but amusement. The public are in no posi- 
tion to realise with the necessary clearness the rights 
and wrongs of a parliamentary contest!’ Indiscretion 
is a very mild word to apply to language like this; 
and it is not surprising to be told that it worked as 
a challenge and a provocation. Of course it did; and 
the consequence is to be seen in the lamentable story 
of this week’s parliamentary proceedings. No doubt 
the Opposition proposed to enter on a resolute course 
of obstruction, and they would have carried out the 
purpose even if they had not been encouraged by 
fears and irritated by the threats which we have 
sampled above. But with that closure-them-ten-times- 





a-night menace to point to, the Opposition could set 
to work with a lighter heart; for now the struggle 
about to begin looked more like a contention between 
pot and kettle. 
of our Liberal Unionist contemporaries promise much 
advantage of a practical character. So far, they have 
not provided so much as a temporary show of success. 
In the contest which some of our own friends did so 
much to exasperate, the Gladstonians came off much 
too well ; and it is to be feared that the result of the 
first struggle in which the closure was freely called for 
is not discouraging to the wrong side. It may be, 
therefore, that demands for a more severe system of 
closure will be heard by-and-by: if so, we hope that 
they will not be too readily listened to. When what 
was then called ‘ the gag’ was proposed for obstructive 


oD 
minorities, Conservative instinct was found to be against 


Nor can it be said that the counsels 


its adoption : let us be careful now of competing with. 


the Radicals for its extension. ‘They will revenge in 
office what they suffered in Opposition—that we may 
depend upon ; and it would be sad if at some future 
time we had to groan over a more scientific and com- 
prehensive application of our own improved silencer. 
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Besides, objection may be taken, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, to advancing a machine which could be so 
easily turned to the purposes of the merest and most 
complete tyranny. It is not as if there were no other 
means of dealing with obstruction, though it must be 
confessed that there is none so summary when it can 
be made to apply. In the long-run, however, the 
slower and more patient course will prove the best. 
To begin with, let us be fair. Let us acknowledge 
that it is the common practice of all parties in op- 
position to hamper to the utmost every bill which 
they wish to see defeated or abandoned. Let us admit 
that the temptation to hamper and obstruct is increased 
when measures of a highly contentious character have 
to be presented (and there is no helping it sometimes) 
in a great variety of sections and clauses. And let us 
consider that no bill, produced in good time by the 
chiefs of a strong Parliamentary majority, runs much 
risk of defeat by a numerically weak Opposition, if it is 
heartily supported by the majority themselves. Patience 
and good management, with recourse to the closure for 
excessive transgression, will see any bill through that 
has been wisely timed and judiciously planned, and (this 
is important) which commands the full approval of a 
majority like that which Mr. Smith leads. The process 
may be tedious, but tedium is a lighter evil than com- 
petition in parliamentary gagging and bludgeoning. 





DEMOCRATIC DECORATION. 


Pp” ARSONS desirous of paying a compliment to the 

a, of Commons sometimes call it the Mother 
of Parliaments. Adopting the graceful metaphor, it 
may be said that the chief, if not the eldest, of its 
surviving offspring is the House of Representatives of 
the United States. A pleasing little tale published in 
the newspapers early this week seems to show that that 
House reproduces with fidelity some of the most marked 
characteristics of its dam. If we select this episode for 
comment as illustrative of the delights of parliamen- 
tary government, rather than some of the recent doings 
at Westminster, it is more because of the advantage of 
complete impartiality which the strife of Republicans 
and Democrats gives to the British critic than because 
there is much to choose between House of Commons 
and House of Representatives in the good sense, the 
morality, or the fine taste of their respective ways of 
conducting themselves. 

It seems that one Campbell,a glass-worker of Pittsburg, 
made defamatory statements concerning Mr. Bynum, 
a Democratic Congressman from Indiana. These state- 
ments—in accordance with a precedent set here in the 
cheerful days before the Gladstonian treason—he, or 
some one else, verified by affidavit, and the matter came 
before the House. Mr. Bynum was exceedingly angry. 
The particular libel was a charge that he, Bynum, had 
asserted ‘ that fifteen dols. monthly was wages enough 
for any glass-blower, and, of course, that was too nearly 
a fin de siecle version of the utterance ascribed with 
such melancholy consequences to Foulon to be tolerated. 
So Mr. Bynum observed that Campbell was a perjurer, 
and that a member from Pennsylvania, who had re- 
produced Campbell's libel, was a sewer. ‘Sewer’ 
was adjudged by the chairman to be unparlia- 
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mentary, and Mr. yeep with a prompt fertility of 
resource worthy of Mr. Timothy Healy, withdrew it, 
and substituted ‘conduit-pipe.” He further reiterated 
his opinion that Campbell was a ‘liar and a perjurer, 
adding that the character of the conduit-pipe was not a 
bit better than Campbell’s. Then there was a great 
disturbance, and Mr. Bynum’s words were, upon a divi- 
sion, ordered to be taken down and reported to the 
House. This was done, and thereupon ‘ the Republican 
majority, being determined to punish Mr. Bynum, 
passed by 126 votes to 103 a resolution of censure. 
Then ‘Mr. Bynum was taken into custody by the 
Serjeant-at-Arms. Accompanied by a full force of 
Democrats, he came down into the space before the 
chair. Disorder reigned for a time, the Democrats de- 
clining to be seated. Finally the Speaker, amid great 
disorder, pronounced the censure. Mr. Bynum, quickly 
replying, said, “ Under such circumstances I accept the 
censure of ie House as a decoration of honour.” The 
House then adjourned, after the most exciting scene 
this session.” The whole entertainment lasted several 
hours. 

This agreeable story shows that popular government 
is popular government on the other side of the Atlantic 
as well as on this. Get several hundred men together, 
and persuade them, partly by making it as true as may 
be, and partly by persistently dinning it into their ears, 
that they and they only are the real actual rulers of 
their country, that the executive is alw ays at their mercy, 
and the judiciary’ too if they take enough pains. Let them 
divide, as they naturally will, into two principal parties, 
and live for and by party conflict. Then you will find 
that the thing really interesting to their minds and 
really commanding their effective sympathies is whether 
it is or is not lawful for Mr. Bynum to say of Mr. Some- 
body Else that his character is no better than that of a 
corrupt perjurer. This more readily than anything 
will make an heroic minority crowd yelling together on 
the floor to support their champion under the ‘ censure’ 
of the Speaker. Nothing could be a more complete and 
excellent reduction of party politics to its purest essence. 
The censure to be administered to the person who has 
used improper language is of course as empty a formality 
as anything can possibly be. Therefore the question 
whether it shall be delivered or not is peculiarly calcu- 
lated to excite and to please a body of representative 
rulers. Probably every one of the two hundred and 
odd American citizens, who spent several hours in bawl- 
ing about the sentiments ascribed to the Pittsburg 
glass-blower, believed himself to be administering the 
affairs of a great nation by divine right just as un- 
questionable as any ever claimed by the most uncom- 
promising Royalist, who drew sword for Charles 1. 
or preached in favour of James u. They do not use 
the word divine ; but their view of the unchallengeable 
supremacy of their authority and the wickedness of 
calling it in question is exactly the same. That is 
what makes them so amusing. The seedy vulgarity of 
the theory of divine right by popular election distin- 
guishes it for the worse from the comparatively reason- 
able assertion of the divine right of kings, and is also 
characteristic of a time when the indefinite multiplica- 
tion of inferior articles is the ideal nourished by most 
people in politics and economics just as much as in 
trade. ‘The good side to it is that it is so ludicrous. 
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A NOBLE PEDANT. 


F there is nothing true that is new, and but 
little new that is true, then was the debate 
raised by Lord Wemyss on Socialistic Legislation in 
the House of Lords on Monday pre-eminently full 
of wisdom. Despite the noble Earl’s painstaking dia- 
lectic and Lord Salisbury’s square sensible style the 
debate was full of nothing but commonplaces. ‘Truth 
was never fonder of hiding in her well than is wisdom 
of concealing herself beneath the dull cloak of the 
commonplace. But it needs the magic of a master- 
touch to dispel her disguise; and Lord Salisbury’s 
remarks on Monday in answer to the Earl of Wemyss 
had something of this quality about them. Providence 
has given to Lord Wemyss’s mind a strongly analytical 
bent. He has a way of arranging facts and ideas in 
academic categories of his own which are so com- 
pact and orderly that he is deceived into believing 
them accurately representative of existing distinctions. 
Socialism is a bad thing ; and by defining Socialism to 
mean everything which ‘ about twenty-five years 
ago was considered by the old Liberal Party and 
by the political economists of those days to be out- 
side the province of Parliament, you easily arrive 
at the conclusion that most of the legislation of 
recent years is Socialistic—and bad. ‘The Prime 
Minister makes the obvious retort that at this rate 
Socialistic controversy, unless brought to bear upon the 
expediency or the reverse of some specific proposition, 
degenerates into a mere trick of words. Most academic 
discussions do resolve themselves into logomachies. On 
the other hand, it is hardly fair to argue, as Lord 
Salisbury went on to do, that only those forms of State 
interferences are Socialistic which are found to be ineffi- 
cient for their purpose and involve useless public ex- 
penditure. Even if ‘ Socialistic’ is to become a mere 
adjective implying condemnation, it would be much 
nearer the root of the matter to make it descriptive of 
those social functions assumed by Government which 
impair the instinct and power of self-help in those who 
previously had them. It is treating the matter far too 
lightly to dismiss an unsuccessful experiment in State 
Socialism as ‘ legislative goose-step.. To sap the inde- 
pendent spirit and self-reliance of an industrial popula- 
tion is the work of a very brief period of mismanage- 
ment ; to build them up again is a weary process which 
takes generations to accomplish. 

The fact is, of course, that definitions had better be 
eschewed. Lord Wemyss’s academic categories are very 
good when they come from the chair, but they are out 
of place in the Senate, and they are a source of con- 
fusion and danger in the street. Lord Cowper really 
said the last word there is to say in the matter when 
he uttered the commonplace precept : ‘ You must steer 
clear between two extremes.’ ‘To guarantee every man 
work and wages would not be more wicked than to 
allow an unemployed proletariat to starve to death. 
But the same analytical precision that makes Lord 
Wemyss appear committed to an approval of the latter 
course adds conviction to the enthusiasm of the mob 
orator who supports the former proposition. The 
truth is that it may be the clear duty of the Senate 
at one time to use the power of Government to pre- 
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and at another to turn a deaf ear to the grievances 
of those who wish to enjoy the luxury of having done 
for them what they can do quite well for themselves. 
The real danger—and probably democracy makes it 
more and more serious—lies in the fact that it is often so 
much more easy to establish a character for statesman- 
ship by saying ‘ Yes’ than by saying ‘ No.” It is just at 
this point that Lord Salisbury might have spoken a 
little more plainly with advantage. Where the pro- 
posal is one merely involving a large investment of 
public funds—State purchase of railways for example— 
politicians have little temptation to say ‘ Yes’ too easily, 
for no political Nemesis is more certain than the un- 
popularity of him who fruitlessly increases the burden 
of taxation ; but when the evil results of the proposed 
interference by the State are less readily estimable, 
the vulgar, albeit far more subtly deleterious, temp- 
tation to win the opportunity of basking in the brief 
sun of cheaply bought popular gratitude is less easily 
resisted. To give in to the demand for an eight 
hours bill, for instance, in face of the fact that an eight 
hours day (which is a very good thing in itself) is the 
rule in whole districts of the country where masters 
and men have settled the matter between themselves, is 
basely to yield to the temptation. 

Socialism derives half its terrors from the violent 
extravagance of its champions. The red flag and the 
other Socialistic ‘ properties * have unpleasant historical 
associations, but they are only sound and fury after all. 
Society in this country has nothing to fear from actual 
mob violence, but it has reason to distrust the intrusion 
into the Senate of academic theories of the limits of State- 
functions, whether such theories are favourable to the 
restriction or to the extension of those limits. It may 
be difficult for Lord Wemyss to conceive that the owner- 
ship of building land near a town can be a dangerous 
monopoly necessitating State intervention ; but it is 
not in the least likely that British statesmen will hesi- 
tate to intervene when the necessity presents itself. 
And so it is in practical politics all round. Hard and 





fast theories must not be allowed to distort the view of 


common sense: they are not likely to be allowed so to 
do, so long as the ‘ healthy traditions of English legisla- 


tion’ are maintained. After all, the whole secret of 


politics consists in knowing where to draw the line. 


HIS OWN MEDICINE-MAN. 


[° appears that uncertainty as to how much _ the 
relations of the Continental Powers may have 
changed since the accession of the youthful Emperor 
extends very far. It carried uneasiness into his Majesty’s 
Army Bill Committee ; so much so, at any rate, that 
its chairman formally inquired of the Chancellor whether 
he could favour the Committee with a statement as to 
‘the general political situation in Europe, and its re- 
lation to the matter in hand.’ <A few days before, the 
Chancellor had warned the Reichstag that further de- 
mands might be made upon the country for military 
service. After a considerate explanation that the 
percentage of those who had to bear arms in 1816 was 
much higher than it is now, he told the Reichstag that 
it must not take fright if it is presently asked to 
sanction the placing of all males capable of bearing 
arms in training. Perhaps this cheerless hint deepened 
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the wish of the Army Bill Committee to know whether 
there was anything the matter with the Emperor's 


alliances. In any case, the answer was that the Chan- 
cellor could say no more than this: the Triple Alliance 
continued to exist in full force, and no change whatever 
had taken place in the relations of the three allied 
States to one another. When on one occasion Prince 
Bismarck was put to similar inquiry, he replied : ‘ The 
truth is this and that; were it otherwise, my answer 
would be precisely the same.’ Whatever the present 
state of affairs, General Caprivi could make no other 
reply to the chairman of the Army Bill Committee 
than that which he did return; but in saying this 
we do not intend to insinuate that the courteous 
Chancellor either distorted or suppressed the truth. 
To be sure, much is still heard of a rapprochement 
Germany and Russia at the particular 
request of the Czar; but we see no more reason 
to credit the rumour now than when it was first 
started. A better understanding is of course possible 
between the two great military potentates whose will 
or whose whim is truly the breath of life to millions of 
human beings. 


between 


More than a better understanding is 
possible : imagination has no difficulty in conceiving an 
agreement between them that would alter the whole 
position of affairs in Europe. But for projects of this 
kind we should rather look to the ever-simmering brain 
of the youthful Emperor than to the less romantic 
dreaming of the Czar; and the place of their origin 
makes a difference in the calculation when we consider 
the probability of their being carried out. As for the 
rest, it is the business of ‘ foreign correspondents’ to 
fly kites ; and this particular kite is more likely to have 
been fabricated of German than of Russian paper. 
There are several ways of explaining the rumour with- 
out crediting a word of it. There may be a wish to 
make out that if the relations of Russia and Germany 
have ever come to the massing-of-troops-on-the-frontier 
point, the misfortune may be put down to the foibles 
of Prince Bismarck, which a superior wisdom knows 
how to correct. There may be a desire to work 
upon the timidity of the British Government at a 
time when the partitioning of Africa is going on. 
It may be intended as an alarm or as a spur to 
the other parties to the Triple Alliance, who hardly 
attain to the desired pitch of armament; or it 
may be meant to serve all these purposes together, as 
well as to signify that the standard of safety, to which 
Czars no less than minor princes flock, is that which is 
grasped by a certain youthful Emperor. But yet the 
report may cover serious matter. What is now going 
on in Bulgaria may put the Russian Government again 
in movement‘there and thereabout, though less as a 
matter of choice perhaps than of compulsion ; and if so, 
it is only natural that the Czar should be willing to 
profit by the Emperor's desire to cultivate friendly re- 
lations with the only other genuine despot in the world. 
In fact, there is no knowing how far the yearnings of 
affinity from this unique point of resemblance may lead 
the German Prince, who is just as likely to be domi- 
nated by it as by any other sentiment. Alliance with 
the Czar, and with the Czar alone: this is a thing to 
satisfy every fancy, every idea of the Emperor's with 
which we have yet become acquainted ; even the father- 
of-his-people aspirations lately made known, which are 
VOL. IV. 
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evidently proprietorial as well as paternal. Whether 
the Czar feels that he could be safe and happy in such 
a partnership is another matter and a much more 
doubtful one. Time goes on; and on no occasion does 
the German Emperor do anything or say anything to in- 
spire greater confidence in him as a point of stability in 
Europe. Extreme self-confidence, carried to an almost 
ridiculous excess in self-assertion is still the most remark- 
able thing about him ; as was clearly seen the other day 
when he flourished his divine-right pretensions before 
the Brandenburgers with an emphasis too theatrical to 
be impressive. Or, inasmuch as it did impress, this 
must have been the impression: Here is a young man 
with a prodigious idea of his importance who will pro- 
bably never rest till his claims to distinction are more 
palpably earned with his own hand. Meanwhile, dis- 
cretion in the choice of means is hardly to be looked 
for with confidence ; for this is not a judicious man, 
and it is evident that honour without éclat is too tame 
for him. Glaring triumphs, noisy victories, street 
acclaim—these are what he craves: and therefore he is 
a disturbance ind may be a danger. There can be no 
doubt that on this very account the German Emperor 
gives great anxiety to our own Government to-day. 
He is his own medicine-man; his own Chancellor ; 
bound to prove himself as capable of forcing success as 
the statesman was whom he enviously cashiered ; and 
he has undertaken to see to it that Germany triumphs 
in these African negotiations with the British Govern- 
ment. ‘To fail would be like death to him; even the 
failure which would seem to the discreet a just and 
judicious compromise. 





‘THERE WAS A,YOUNG PERSON OF 
BALLIOL !” 


J] ASTER HARRISON, M.P., of Balliol, has, to use 
\ the felicitous expression of his candid friend the 
editor of The Pall Mall Gazette, been appointed mem- 
ber for Mid-Tipperary. The practice of appointing 
gentlemen to sit in the Imperial Parliament has happily 
failed to survive the days of electoral corruption on this 
side of the Irish Channel, and its revival by Mr. Parnell 
is worth more notice than has hitherto been bestowed 
upon it. The tyranny of party is serious enough, but 
the tyranny of an individual employer is infinitely more 
serious. Mr. Mayne’s successor, like Mr. Mayne him- 
self, takes his place among the rulers of the British 
Empire under the direct orders and control of one who 
has for long figured as the avowed and bitter enemy of 
that Empire. He can no more call his Parliamentary 
soul his own than the ventriloquist’s puppet can claim 
to direct its owner. A refusal to take part in the degra- 
dation of the House of Commons, failure to follow the 
example of his colleagues in the Compensation division, 
or unwillingness to vote in direct opposition to his 
own convictions, might entail instant and ignominious 
dismissal. The position is contemptible enough for 
Master Harrison ; and unluckily it is not without its 
danger to the State. Like many other serious incidents, 
however, the Harrison appointment has its humourous 
side ; and while the hon. member for Mid-Tipperary 
can only make us smile, his learned colleague, Mr. 
Knox, M.P., gives us all the material for a hearty 
laugh. It appears, from information supplied to The 
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Pall Mall Gazette, that Master Harrison and Mr. Knox 
supply between them the evidences of a ‘new departure” 
in the Parnellite campaign. Nay more, these two 
bright spirits are given to Parliament and to the world 
as examples of the forthcoming splendours of a Par- 
nellite House of Commons. It is difficult, almost im- 
possible, to conceive of a Senate exclusively composed of 
intellectual giants of the calibre of Master Harrison, 
M.P., and Irish statesmen of the pure and exalted 
strain of Mr. Knox, M.P. But the thing itself is not 
only possible but is among the certainties of the 
future. Mr. Parnell is forming his ‘New Model,’ and 
the first specimens which are to appear in the new 
Madame Tussaud’s on College Green are to be Master 
Harrison, M.P., Mr. Knox, and others no less great 
and good. But though this brilliant prospect is almost 
sufficient to remove any scruples we may entertain 
against the immediate introduction of Home Rule, we 
are not entirely convinced of the wisdom of the new 
departure, nor of the dignity and judgment with which 
it has been inaugurated and discussed. 

In the first place it is permissible to feel some doubt 
whether after all the transition from Mr. Biggar, 
Mr. Pyne, and Mr. Mayne to Master Harrison of 
Balliol College and Mr. Knox, Fellow of All Souls, is 
quite such an upward step as we are bidden to believe. 
As to the famous young Martyr of Balliol, we have 
drawn attention to his tender years not because we de- 
sire to cast his youth in his teeth but solely with the 
intention of showing our kindly feeling towards him. 
To tell the truth, the hon. member for Mid- Tipperary, 
although he has had the advantage of Dr. Jowett’s 
supervision, has not shone hitherto with surpassing 
brilliance. Indeed, on the one or two occasions in 
which he struggled into notoriety he succeeded in mak- 
ing himself ridiculous. When an ardent young gentle- 
man finds that a brutal policeman refuses to tnhio 
him and is not even afraid of him when he is un- 
fettered, it is natural that he should be pained and 
hurt; but to sit on an outside car with his hands 
crossed, trying to look like his handcuffed fellow- 
martyrs, is unworthy of an under-graduate of Balliol 
or of any other wise and rational young gentleman. 
It is very young and it is very silly. So also is the 
effort to attract notice by playing monkey tricks with 
loaves of bread in order to delay the operation of the 
law. And hence it is that we have called attention 
to the youth of Master Harrison, M.P., deeming it 
kinder to attribute to his want of years that absence of 
discretion which would be most censurable in a man 
of riper years. As for Mr. Knox, the uncharitable, 
remembering that he is a Fellow of All Souls, might 
hastily conclude that, while bene natus and bene vestitus, 
he was withal only moderate doctus. But we are 
not uncharitable, and we have a great respect for All 
Souls. 

Indeed, Mr. Knox has given us reason to appreciate 
his capabilities. It is not every English gentleman, nor 
every fellow of All Souls, who could succeed in drawing 
the endown:ents of an English college while he accepted 
a nomination from the pensioner of the Clan-na-Gael. 
It is not every member of Parliament who, while de- 
nouncing the extension of the Ashbourne Act, could 
make up his mind to sell his own estates under that Act. 
But, to tell the truth, Mr. Balfour has left so little of 
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Mr. Knox above water that another shot is thrown away 
~~ om It is a pity that the two living examples of 
the ‘ New Model’ are not more attractive specimens ; it 
is a “a greater pity that they should have such injudi- 
ciousfriends. Mr. Parnell ‘appointed’ Master Harrison of 
Balliol and Mr. Knox, whereupon The Pall Mall Gazette 
begins straightway to testify that there are portents in 
the sky, that Mr. Parnell is reforming his party, is 
about to get rid of the rag-tag-and-bobtail, and to re- 
place Aleume by real live gentlemen. Thereupon Mr. 
Knox, M.P., with far less ‘en his usual wisdom rushes 
into print, wai points out in a letter to the same enter- 
prising journal that the editor has ‘made a singularly 
unhappy effort in the search for novelty’; he then 
ingenuously proceeds to point out that so far from 
his being more of a gentleman and less of a Parnellite 
than his colleagues, he—(and here Master Harrison of 
Balliol is with him)—in spite of his book-learning and 
his college manners, is really solid in all essentials with 
Mr. Matt. Harris deceased, with Dr. ‘Tanner, with 
Mr. Healy and the rest of the self-made patriots who 
have shared with him the privilege of being appointed 
to Parliament. This amazing outburst of humility 
is both instructive and amusing. Mr. Knox is kept 
pretty tight under the’terms of his contract ; so much 
at least is obvious. No man who was afflicted with 
this form of diseased vanity would voluntarily expose 
his complaint except under the greatest pressure. That 
such pressure has been applied there can be little doubt. 
Mr. Knox writes in the true spirit of the ‘ Publican’ 

the Publican of whom it is recorded that he cried, ‘I 
thank God that I am not as that Pharisee.’ It is to be 
supposed that Mr. Knox knows his men. Perhaps they 
like to be told that their new colleague does not really 
despise them ; that, on the contrary, he stoops to them ; 
that, though he has read the laws of Justinian, he is 
not above studying the unwritten law ; that, though he 
is acquainted with the campaign of Hannibal, he is also 
fully versed in the Plan of Campaign as carried out by 
the thieves of Tipperary. It may be that Mr. Knox’s 
colleagues like this kind of patronage ; if so, we can 
only ask in wonder—What manner of men are these ? 





THE EVOLUTION OF HUMOUR. 

HE Veddahs of Ceylon have never yet seen any- 
thing in the world worth laughing at. But if 

we leave out of account these unconscious tragedians, 
all the world has a sense of humour. In some it may 
only be excited by the vulgar truculence of a practical 
joke ; in others it moves on a hair-trigger, and is sensi- 
tive of the subtlest allusion. But in spite of its uni- 
versality, laughter, the outward effect of humour, has 
never yet been satisfactorily explained. ‘The physiolo- 
gist labels it ‘reflex action, and deems it pigeon-holed 
for ever. Philosophers from Plato downwards have 
been supremely interested in the matter, and have ex- 
hausted their ingenuity in definition. ‘The most popu- 
lar view seems to be that ‘ the pleasure of the ludicrous 
is caused by the sight of another's misfortune. Thus 
Plato and thus Hobbes. A more humane but no less 
pessimistic suggestion is that humour arises from a sense 
of superiority. Mr. Herbert Spencer is of opinion that 
‘laughter only naturally results when consciousness is 
unawares transferred from great things to small; only 
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where there is what we call a descending incongruity.” 
Professor Butcher, in an intensely interesting and lucid 
exposition of the subject, published in the current num- 
ber of Harper's Magazine, is in practical agreement with 
Mr. Spencer. 
arrives after several pages of close reasoning: ‘ It is the 
shock of surprise at a painless incongruity that pro- 
duces the pleasure of the pure ludicrous.’ There is not 
one of these definitions but has some truth in it, and 
yet it were a hard task to harmonise them one with 
the other. No one who has witnessed the unrestrained 
hilarity of the street arab at the sudden collapse on 
the pavement of a respectable old gentleman can doubt 
that another’s misfortune may awaken a pleasurable 
emotion. The humour of superiority must be obvious to 
all who heard the Zulus at Barnum’s burst forth into 
a peal of rollicking laughter at the contemplation of 
their neighbours, the miserably shrunken and deformed 
Aztecs. 

But both malice and pride may be explained away 
into a sense of the incongruous ; and incongruity is 
doubtless the one common element of humour wherever 
it be found. All that is ludicrous, indeed, is incongruous. 
May we reverse the proposition and assert that all that 
No, say Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Professor Butcher. The former stipulates 
that the incongruity be ‘descending’; the latter finds 
that it must be ‘ painless.” Both writers seem to us to 
have omitted from the argument one important con- 
Humour varies with its century, with its 
degree of latitude. What is merely ludicrous to one 
man may be intensely horrible to another. Laughter, 
in fact, is modified by education, temperament, or pre- 
judice. Let us suppose that Shylock had exacted his 
infamous bond. Would he not have taken home the 
pound of flesh, and with Tubal, ‘a wealthy kinsman 
That a 
usurer should cut away a pound of flesh from a default- 
ing debtor is indeed incongruous. But the incongruity 
is neither ‘ painless’ nor ‘ descending. Or take another 
example. 


And this is the conclusion at which he 


is incongruous is ridiculous ? 


sideration. 


of my tribe, cracked many a merry jest ? 


Ignorance may convert a circumstance which 
is merely grotesque into a solemn exhibition of the 
supernatural. A story is told of a traveller who had 
fallen into the hands of cannibals. ‘There seemed no 
escape from his lamentable doom, when suddenly he 
remembered his wooden leg. In a moment he was 
on the ground busily engaged in unshipping the 
limb, and finally he brandished it in triumph round 
his head. If we observed such conduct on the 
part of one whose fortunes were at their most criti- 
cal, we should no doubt be convulsed with laugh- 
ter. The savage, on the other hand, was_ horri- 
fied at the unnatural display, and quietly permitted 
his victim to escape. But then he knew nothing 
about wooden legs and we do. And the ludicrous 
changes within far narrower limits. ‘The professionally 
comic papers are said to purvey humour. We should 
be sorry to attempt to demonstrate the truth of this 
assertion, but let us admit it for the moment. Is 
equal amusement afforded in Edinburgh and London 
by the same jest? We think not. And the conclusion 
that we perforce come to is that everything that is 
incongruous may result in laughter, but whether it 
does so or not depends upon other circumstances. In 
every incongruous incident there are diverse elements 
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besides incongruity. The incident may or may not 
suggest horror, fear, wonder, awe in the minds of men. 
Those whose sense of the horrible or cruel is keen will 
not laugh at the incident. On the other hand, those 
whose feelings of kindliness and morality are blunted 
will not be balked of their fun by any paltry notions 
of pity. Humour, in fact, varies with the race, the 
century, the individual, and all we can say about it is 
that underlying it the incongruous may always be de- 
tected. We can carry our love of synthesis no further. 
For the incongruous may ‘ ascend’ as well as ‘ descend’; 
it may be deliberately cruel and malicious, or it may 
convey no sense of pain. But this, after all, is a matter 
of temperament. 





THE WAKENER OF THE WEST. 


PFVHERE is, as everybody knows only too well, a 

pitiful abundance of sin and sorrow in Lon- 
don, north, south, east, and west. And the feeblest 
effort to alleviate suffering and hold vice in check is 
deserving of universal sympathy and support. The 
methods used may sometimes be faulty and the men 
using them often indiscreet ; but granted singleness of 
purpose and honesty of speech, there is a feeling, 
and a very proper one, that hypercriticism in these 
matters is uncharitable and even unjust. Of all this 
none is more fully aware than the Reverend Hugh 
Price Hughes, M.A., and no man has shown him- 
self more capable of turning that amiable feeling to 
his own advantage. It is no small thing for an itine- 
rant Wesleyan preacher to have blossomed into the 
Wakener of the West, as he is fondly called, and to have 
become the sole purveyor of salvation to the modern 
Gomorrah. If to this it be added that the Wakener is 
also proprietor or editor of a weekly religious (or irreli- 
gious) journal, it will be seen that ample means of gratui- 
tous advertisement and appreciative comment is at his 
So it is little wonder that among those in 
England who have not felt called upon to follow his 
career with curiosity there is a tendency to take the 
man at his own impudent valuation. Still more is this 
true of many excellent persons north of the Tweed; and 
hence it is that a month ago it was intimated in the 
Wakener’s Organ, with his usual disregard of fact, that, 
in a place which he called Edinboro’, ‘on May 20 Mr. 
Hughes will preach in Free St. George's, of which Dr. 
Whyte is the well-known pastor. In the evening of 
the same day a public meeting, also on behalf of the 
London Mission, will be held in the Great Synod Hall 
of the Church.’ 

Well, the 20th May is past, and Free St. George’s and 
‘the Great Synod Hall of the Church’ have reverberated 
to his flatulent eloquence, while photographic representa- 
tions of his outer man were exposed for sale at the doors. 
One may deprecate the taste of Dr. Whyte and the rest 
who lent to this noisy seeker after notoriety, this immo- 
dest evangelist of social purity, the use of their names 
and the support of their presence, but that is their affair, 
not ours. Even had they known of his mendacious attack 
on Mr. Molesworth and the other directors of the Royal 
Aquarium, or the curious ‘ reporter’s mistake’ which 
made him say that the Bishop of Peterborough ‘ ought 


to be expelled from all decent society, or of his 
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disposal. 
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recent difficulty about the secularist lecturer now de- 
ceased, they might still have said: ‘ He is a good man 
but a credulous, and given to divine if occasionally 
indiscreet indignation. ‘lhere is, however, another 
escapade of his, which, though still in a sense sub judice 
and unknown to most people outside his own denomina- 
tion, should be brought under their notice. 

In the Organ aforesaid there appeared some time ago 
a series of virulent articles by a ‘Friend of Missions.’ 
These attacked first the whole missionary methods at 
present in vogue in India, professing to sympathise 
with the views of the Apostle Paul rather than with 
those of Dr. Duff, and then proceeded to throw dis- 
credit upon the missionaries of the Wesleyan denomi- 
nation. The Wakener caused it to be understood that 
the writer was a competent authority, but refused to 
give his name or to insert any reply. And so the 
charges gained credence among the ignorant. From 
internal evidence, however, certain of the vituperated 
missionaries were able to recognise in the writer an ill- 
informed and ill-conditioned fellow who for the long 
period of twelve months had attempted to pose asa 
medical missionary in Southern India, and who, finding 
that corner of the vineyard unprofitable, had returned 
home to become a hired servant of the Wakener, now 
doing hack work for the said Organ, now stemming 
the tide of evil (in Piccadilly). An investigation was 
accordingly demanded. Representatives have been sent 
home, and a committee of investigation has been ap- 
pointed which, it is said, will have to deal inter alia with 
the bona fides of the Wakener and his scribe. Now 
existing missionary methods may or may not be unscrip- 
tural and ill-advised: with this we have at present no con- 
cern. We have merely to protest in the name of com- 
mon decency against the Wakener’s conduct as above 
set forth. No divine indignation against lust and oppres- 
sion, no over-mastering sympathy with the sorrowful and 
the diseased here led him astray. The whole business 
was simply a cold-blooded and deliberate attempt to 
advertise himself and his paper at the expense of men 
whom he fancied unable to defend themselves. For 
once, however, he has gone too far. To him indeed 
it may be all one whether he is defaming missionaries 
or music-halls ; to the good people who purchase his 
photographs and contribute to the maintenance of him- 
self and his troupe it will make all the difference in the 
world. It is but to be expected that they will resent 
his method of reviling no less than the reviling itself. 

Such an exhibition casts a lurid light on other inci- 
dents in the man’s career which but for it might have 
been attributed in charity to indiscretion or hastiness of 
speech. But is it necessary to press the point ? The 
Wakener has shown himself in his true colours at last. 
Even those who might have ‘been disposed to overlook 
his vulgar arrogance and indelicate talk as traces of 
the old Adam surviving ina coarse if well-meaning man 
are put on their guard. With the variety entertain- 
ments and other pastimes with which he now_makes 
merry in ‘ the jaws of hell, as he has taken to styling 
his sphere of usefulness, Scotsmen have little or no 
concern. And if he would stay at home they would 
speak concerning him neither good nor evil. But when 
he comes among them blowing the trumpet and send- 
ing round the hat, he has himself to thank if they ask 
awkward questions concerning his antecedents. 
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MODERN MEN. 
A. K. H. B. 


[* to have written much in magazines, to have had 

hosts of readers and admirers, to have sold countless 
editions of one’s collected articles, to have been much in 
the mouths of men, and to have provoked the frequent 
mirth of the supercilious—if these things constitute 
happiness, then must the bearer of these familiar initials 
be esteemed among the most fortunate of his species. True, 
he is something less in vogue than of yore, even as he 
whom the uncharitable count his parallel in poetry—even 
as Martin Tupper—suffered eclipse. But to have had one’s 
day is better than to have no day at all ; and no one pro- 
bably is more satisfied of this than Dr. Boyd himself. He 
can at least boast, as some one once said, of having 
made the word ‘ concerning’ famous. Looking back over 
the mass of his work, which fills no mean number of 
volumes, it is not difficult to understand the secret of his 
charm when one bears in mind the public on whom it 
worked. The ‘ Country Parson’ button-holes his ‘ kindly 
reader. He puts him on good terms with himself. I 
don’t write, he tells him every now and then, for insolent 
boors or incredible blockheads ; nor for him who pro- 
nounces leviathan J/evvi-awthan, and Capernaum Kapper- 
nawm; but for you, my friend, who must needs be a 
being of a nobler stamp. And having thus won for 
himself an entrance into the reader’s heart, he makes 
good his position and pours forth his stream of truism 
and platitude. He is a matchless beater about the bush, 
a very master in the art of meandering, a high priest of 
cireumlocution. No man ever went to his point—if point 
it can be called—along a more tortuous path. No man 
ever rivalled him in the science of spinning things out, 
not in itself of surpassing difficulty. He is describing a 
railway station at half-past seven on a winter morning, 
and he proceeds thus: ‘The clerk who gave me my 
ticket was yawning tremendously; the porters on the 
platform are yawning; the guard, who is standing two 
yards off looking very neat and trimly dressed through the 
gloom, is yawning ; the stoker who was shovelling coke 
into the engine fire was yawning awfully as he did so.’ 
Yet why should he have stopped here? Why not go on 
with the signalman yawning and the other passengers 
yawning? Why not, in short, complete the conjugation 
of the verb: I yawn, thou yawnest, he yawns, and so forth? 
To be quite frank, the style of all the essays is detestable, 
and is, moreover, detestable on purpose. Doctor Boyd is 
too wise to depreciate the value of style ; and the fashion 
of his writing has plainly been contrived by him delibe- 
rately. There is a horrible sort of fascination about it. 
It strikes, in a sense ; it commands attention by its infinite 
affectations, by its italics, by its abnormal punctuation (a 
trick borrowed from Dickens), by its unexpected turns. It 
is a monument of mannerism. ‘The mannerism of Thacke- 
ray is obvious; the mannerism of Dickens is obtru- 
sive. But no one knows what the full significance of 
mannerism really is who has not perused the writings of 
A.K.H.B. Like all mannerism, it brings its penalty with 
it: it bores. No writer of his popularity fatigues so soon. 
The jaded reader winces at the reappearance of each fami- 
liar freak. We tire of being told that yesterday was Sun- 
day or Monday or Tuesday or Wednesday or any other day 
of the week ; we come to resent being informed that it 
rained or blew or shone on that date. We flinch on finding 
a child described for the thousandth time as a ‘little 
man. The anecdote of what a ‘great man—a very great 
man said once [in italics] to the present writer’ ceases to 
divert. The hint of intimacy with the greatest and the best 
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in the land loses force by constant repetition. The deli- 
berately veiled, the ostentatiously mysterious, allusion to 
‘ certain coarse and vulgar folk’ who have got on by push- 
ing, and whom the writer could name if it would do any 
good, is soon robbed of its once delicious pungency. A 
writer who depends upon trickiness for effect must ever 
and anon produce a new bag of tricks. But the literary 
antics of A. K. H. B. never vary ; though it should be said 
that he always dances to the genteelest of tunes. Even 
his faculty of inventing a startling title, which was of old 
unrivalled, seems somewhat staled with use. 

It is not, however, as the author of The Recreations of a 
Country Parson that the judicious and the well-disposed 
will choose to regard the subject of the present article. 
They will prefer to think of the Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., 
minister of the first charge of St. Andrews and Moderator 
of the Church of Scotland. No one has been doing better 
or steadier or more useful work for the Auld Kirk than 
he during the last five-and-thirty years. It requires an 
effort of thought on the part of the present generation to 
realise the mental and spiritual attitude of our forefathers 
to the decencies of public worship. And _yet it is not so 
long since an organ was in all seriousness and honesty 
deemed ‘ unscriptural,’ and held to be the ‘offspring of 
Judaism, and ‘a relic of Popery’ by some of the most 
gifted and pious pillars of the Presbyterian Church. ‘ Or- 
gans are the mere invention of man, played often by 
hirelings who while they modulate certain sounds may pos- 
sess a heart cold and hard as the nether millstone.’ It 
is not so long since irrelevant cant of this sort received 
the full sanction and approval of men like Dr. Cand- 
lish, and since people objected to instrumental music 
because we are told in the book of Job that the wicked 
‘rejoiced at the sound of the organ,’ and because 
Nebuchadnezzar patronised the ‘ cornet, flute, harp, sack- 
but, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music.’ Now 
there has been no more devoted and faithful adherent 
than Dr. Boyd to the cause of rational reform in these 
matters. It may be true enough that we have fallen into 
another extreme ; that a badly played harmonium in a 
country church is rather worse than a ‘ precentor,’ and 
that a Presbyterian service is often nowadays an eminently 
unsatisfactory compromise between the austerity of the 
old style and the dignity and grandeur of the Anglican 
ritual. But that is not the fault of the men who have 
swept the Church clean of an incalculable amount of 
ignorance and prejudice ; to whom we owe a very heavy 
debt of gratitude, and not least to Dr. Boyd. Nor, 
we suspect, is he to be blamed for the quantity of intoler- 
able rubbish—scarce fit for the orgies of a Salvation Army 
—which has found its way into the Scoltish Hymnal, over 
the compilation of which he presided. For all his efforts in 
the cause of reverence and good taste he has been loudly 
derided and sneered at. The tongues of the malicious 
and the backbiting have been active. He has been sub- 
jected to coarse abuse and rancorous obloquy. No one 
is more detested by the baser and lazier and more un- 
washed section of the Scottish clergy. He has been 
accused of all manner of heresies, of a leaning to Popery, 
or at least sacerdotalism: he, who has not hesitated to 
characterise the pretensions of the High Church party— 
their depreciation of the Church of Scotland as having, 
forsooth, no ministry and no sacraments—as ‘ insolent 
nonsense,’ 

Through all this storm of spite and malice Dr. 
Boyd has pursued his own course, dealing his detractors 
now and then an uncommonly shrewd thrust—for he is 
well enough able to take care of himself—but refraining 
from any active share in the squabbles of the Church courts. 
Though his style be execrable, his sentiments are for the 
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most part sound, so far as they can be discerned. There 
have been occasions on which he has kept his sentimen- 
tality under control, and he possesses an abundance of 
fantastic common sense. For five-and-twenty years he 
has ministered to the parish of St. Andrews and preached 
the gospel in the Church of the Holy Trinity. Few parish 
priests have been more scrupulously decorous in the things 
that pertain to the outside of the cup and the platter; 
few have shown themselves more zealous in visiting the 
sick, in comforting the distressed, in ministering to the 
poor—to be brief, in performing all the duties pertaining 
to their place in the economy of society. And withal he 
is an excellent preacher who, though he does too often mar 
his discourses by needless affectations and mannerisms, 
can, when he pleases to speak the plain truth to plain 
people, be convincing, affecting, and even eloquent. If 
the Church of Scotland were exclusively composed of 
A. K. H. B.’s it would be nothing less than a national 
calamity. But Dr. Boyd contributes to the institution a 
fund of picturesqueness for which it cannot fail to be the 
richer. Indeed, he will live in the minds of men as an 
interesting personality when his excursions into the field 
of literature have been completely forgotten. 

He has not been without his reward. After a life spent 
in the quiet and seemly service of the Church and the 
people of Scotland he has been chosen to preside over the 
deliberations of the General Assembly this year. To have 
passed him over had been a scandal. He has never 
been conciliatory and soothing to his opponents, but he has 
too much taste and sense to give wanton offence to per- 
sons duller and less quick-witted than himself. He is 
an excellent chairman at a public dinner: nor is there 
any reason to suppose that he will fill the chair of the 
General Assembly with aught but the utmost tact, ability, 
and discretion. 





‘BABY.’ 


wnat is this squatting on the hearth that is degrad- 
ing domesticity, watering the brains of husbands, 
shaming children of their mothers, and frightening right- 
thinking bachelors from matrimony? It is the shameless 
custom married men of calling their wives 
‘ Baby.’ 
I am told that I have taken this too much to heart, that 
I have become morbid on the subject, that the after- 
consequences of the practice are less terrible than I think, 
and that in any case only a visionary could expect men to 
drop it. This I do not believe. I am an optimist, and I 
look forward with confidence to a time when ‘ Baby’ as 
applied to married women will cease to be tolerated in a 
Christian country. If men continue to yield to the mad 
impulse that prompts them to call a woman ‘ Baby’ who is 
perhaps half as big again as themselves—(but size is nothing) 
—reason will return to the sex, and they will rise in their 
might and trample the word beneath their little heels. I 
go further. I say that if woman, for ends I do not pretend 
to fathom, refuses to fling off this chain, then will the law 
step in and proclaim ‘ Baby’ a bad word. I do not fire this 
shot into the grave social evil without reflection. I have 
been the friend of men once self-respecting and since 
married. Now ‘ Baby’ stands like a wall between me and 
them. In nearly every case they have married charming 
women, who simply flung themselves away; but what 
does it matter whether the wife‘is charming or not, when 
he hangs this label round her? ‘ Dear’ I can stand, 
and ‘Dearest’ is merely offensive, but he must choose 
between ‘Baby’ and me. He cannot have both, and I. 
am always the one to go. I never come to his house 
now, he says ; and it is idle to tell him why. By this time 
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he has probably sunk so deep in the slough that he does 
not hear himself using the word. As I understand, 
there comes a moment to every man in love when he must 
either cry out ‘ Baby’ or shrivel up like a piece of burning 
paper. Such is man, and I blame him not at all for obey- 
ing the commands of imperious Nature. Then the word 
is a sweet secret between him and her, and he only 
says it, when in company, in the pressure of the hand 
or in a swift glance that she can take with her to the 
drawing-room. So long as the word is not uttered | 
can be calm, though I feel it in the air. But I say, 
let it be preserved for private consumption. Let not 
the man offer veiled insults to his friends by using it 
when they are in the room. If he does our only manly 
course is to lift our hat and go. To remain is but to 
fling the insult back at him, for we never respect our 
friends after we have ceased to respect ourselves. 

The married man who is fit to go to his office daily has 
no longer an excuse for saying the word. She is his now ; 
there is no denying it. But ‘ Baby’ is perhaps the most 
staring instance in the social life of the danger of yielding 
to a wild desire. When first he screams out the word, be 
the cost what it may, he knows the joys of living ; and 
before reason reasserts itself the word has become a habit. 
If he now uses it unconsciously I can affect not to curl 
my toes in pain. He is at least guiltless of intentional 
offence. Unfortunately he often uses it with the old 
meaning. I was asked to dinner lately by a married man, 
who said ‘ Baby ’ several times across the table, and said it 
in such a hang-dog way that I could scarcely lift my eyes 
off my plate. Once or twice I gave him a look that he 
understood perfectly, but he did not desist. He glared 
at, me with a face that said ‘It is no business of yours,’ 
though I hold that with precisely the same amount 
of courtesy he could have flung a table-napkin at 
me. Even this is not the worst type of man who 
makes the most of his rights to ‘Baby.’ The worst is the 
husband who never says the word without looking at me 
triumphantly as if he had just taken a five-barred gate. 
If shameless had degrees of comparison he would be the 
superlative. Before inviting a friend to dinner, a hus- 
band and wife should decide whether they can do with- 
out the word for a few hours. They should understand 
clearly that if they cannot be together without letting 
loose ‘Baby’ it is their duty (and privilege) to dine 
alone. 

Bachelors, it is said, live too much in clubs. How can 
they be blamed? The club is the only place where ‘ Baby’ 
cannot follow them. They are not marrying as they 
used to do. Can courage be expected of them in face of 
warnings as ugly as street posters? I say that the word 
is demoralising the nation, and I point to the domestic 
hearth for proof of it. Husbands who say ‘Baby’ are soon 
able to say little else. Ladies of experience write to 
the reviews complaining that girls no longer treat their 
mothers as in the old days. How can a child revere 
a mother whose name is ‘ Baby’? How can woman ob- 
tain equal voting rights with men when she thus allows 
her husband to tyrannise over her? The custom, once 
confined (I am told) to Parliamentary circles, is spreading 
over the land like a dark shadow, and we are not even 
trying to dissipate it. Where is the M.P. with sufficient 
pluck to ask a question about the word in the House of 
Commons? He is not in this Parliament; but, let me 
warn husbands, he will be in the next. They have it in 
their power to make his action unnecessary. I call upon 
them to have done with ‘ Baby.’ With a brave effort they 
will find that they can do without the word. Otherwise it 
must be taxed. 
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A DEFECT IN CHESS-BOOKS. 


OF late years owing to a signal increase in the popu- 
larity of the game the literature of chess has so 
increased in bulk that to suggest an addition may seem 
pretty much the same as advising the despatch of coals to 
Newcastle or fools to Tipperary. Now, it is no part of our 
intention to criticise the analysis or complain of the in- 
exhaustiveness of existing treatises. If Mr. Steinitz, for 
instance, completes the great work on which he is engaged 
with the thoroughness of his first volume, it will be diffi- 
cult to imagine what later comers will find to do. Even 
those enthusiasts who object to the description of their 
mystery by any word so flippant as ‘ pastime, ‘ game,’ or 
‘recreation, must admit that the particular field of dis- 
covery is narrower than in other sciences. Mathemati- 
cians may rejoice in the hope of a fourth dimension, phy- 
siologists may look forward to discovering the. secret of 
life, Gravitation herself, the inscrutable nymph, may pre- 
sently yield up her secret to the shepherd Astronomy ; 
but there are no potential equivalents in the future of 
chess. To run down a list of match games is enough to 
show that the brilliant latter-day inventions have nearly 
all been unsound. Except in mere skittle-play the modern 
masters indulge in no Muzios, nor Algaiers, nor Kieserit- 
skys—hardly even in the safer Bishop's Gambit ; and in the 
last great contest between Tschigorin and Steinitz a devia- 
tion from the wonted safe attacks and orthodox defences 
into a brilliant and sparkling Evans made even accom- 
plished players stare at each other with a mild surprise— 
like Cortez and his lieges, ‘ silent upon a peak in Darien.’ 
Alike in practice and in theory it is conceded that victory 
proceeds more safely from the dull, patient plodding 
which waits for the slight advantage of a doubled or sepa- 
rated pawn—even of a move in the end game—than from 
the striking combinations or the daring sacrifices which 
constitute what is called brilliance and scarce once in a 
thousand times will stand analysis. And in chess so strong 
is fashion that a gospel according to professional champions 
is quickly the religion of any number of amateur clubs. If 
Mr. Steinitz or Mr. Gunsberg adopt a favourite opening—a 
Ruy Lopez, say—that opening and the style to which it 
leads break out over the play of the whole chess-world. 
First-class players, and especially those enamoured of 
the modern theory of working for slight advantages, are 
in no wise like to agree that there is a blank in chess 
literature, for it is enough for them if every important 
variation be analysed. But who and what are first-class 
players? Without exception they are men with whom 
the disinterested lover of chess would not care to be 
ranked ; they are professionals, that is, who have con- 
verted a pastime into a trade, and with whom no ama- 
teur may hope to vie. Our purpose is not to reflect on 
them in any way. On the contrary, it is obvious that 
as professional men they rank high—(much higher, for 
instance, than billiard players)—while the concentration 
of their energies on the game is a source of benefit to all 
that play it. Yet, at the risk of not appearing such utter 
devotees as chess contrives most commonly to win, we 
venture to doubt if—(except as a means of earning a live- 
lihood)—the game is worth the whole energy and intelli- 
gence ofalife. Nothing less would suffice a man so to master 
existing literature as to be able to play any game by the 
book ; and besides, of all forms of cram, the cramming of 
chess is the dullest and the least desirable. To begin 
with an opening and follow it through a maze of variations 
in attack and defence is a kind of grinding better calcu- 
lated to bring on stupor than to stimulate and quicken 
thought. 
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All the same, occasional book-work is absolutely neces- 
sary to any one anxious to play an interesting and intelli- 
gent game. Unless a man had time and capacity to invent 
all the best moves over again, there must come occasions 
when he is utterly beaten by an opening. He tries move 
after move, but is defeated again and again by a player in 
no wise his superior. To take an elementary example : 
how long must not the novice unfamiliar with Horny’s 
paralysing reply of K B to Q’s 3rd to the eighth move ot 
White remain content to be doubled up by the Algaier ? 
It seems prima facie against all good theory, for it prevents 
the egress of the Q B or the advance of the Q P; and yet 
it is White’s ruin. The student will not often find his diffi- 
culties so triumphantly resolved by the book as here ; but 
there are hundreds of knotty points on which he may look 
for answers scarce less satisfactory. Does not this suggest 
the true theory of book-work in chess, so far at least as 
it concerns the amateur who plays purely for pleasure ? 
There are two ways in which one may be beaten: (1) by 
better play and (2) by a superior opening. In the former 
case there is nothing for it but intelligent practice and 
perseverance ; in the other it is best to grapple with the 
difficulty till you feel exactly where it lies and how it pinches 
—if disaster comes by the congestion of your game, a dis- 
advantageous change of pawns, the smothering of a piece 
that should be in the thick of the mellay, or the energy of 
the assault against you. When the soul of the player is 
vexed with ruin, and his mind is stirred by the impact of 
an apparently insoluble puzzle, it is astonishing indeed 
how interesting the arid columns grow, how full of zest 
and incitement the forbidding story. And that is the 
pleasantest and most satisfactory way of progress ; for it 
is incomprehensible that people without any adequate 
motive should devote their lives to the aimless recapitula- 
tion of variations and back-games. 

Chess authorities have never sufficiently recognised this 
fact, except in the case of those compiling infantile 
directions for beginners; and they content themselves 
with the enunciation of principles none can help acquir- 
ing for himself. Yet what the intelligent practitioner re- 
quires is not a string of variations in parallel columns and 
innocent of comment (as in Cook’s well-known praxis) but 
a clear exposition of the principle on which each opening 
is founded. Many fine players, for example, have acknow- 
ledged their indebtedness to Philidor, and his favourite 
theory of the centre pawns, who now would never dream 
of following his analysis. Thousands who will never 
take the trouble to play the games in Mr. Steinitz’s 
volume have derived incalculable aid from the principles 
laid down in his introductory chapter, particularly those in 
demonstration of the weakness of ‘ holes’ the result of a 
premature advance of pawns. Nothing is better prized in 
Staunton or in Freeborough and Ranken than the frequent 
hints of theory: this though they are hints and nothing 
more. The book on the theory of every opening which 
shall give not moves but principles of conduct has yet 
to be written or compiled. When the Queen’s Knight is 
pinned in the Ruy Lopez it may be assumed that the object 
of the first player is to resolve the contest into a battle 
between the pawns on the Queen’s side in the end game ; 
so that usually any play is best that will lead to the 
exchange of a King’s pawn for a Queen’s or cause the 
doubling or the separation of a Queen's. Good players are 
familiar with this, and regulate their moves accordingly, 
and it influences most of the variations given in the books. 
But after the first few moves the variety of methods 
by which what is practically the same manceuvre may 
be executed is infinite, so that what is really wanted is— 
not the remembrance of the proper reply to this and the 
counter attack to that but—a clear understanding of the 
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genius of the particular game and a master-principle upon 
which to act. 

In other words, chess-books are too practical and ex- 
plicit. What the student needs is not a mass of direc- 
tions in detail but such general and philosophical guid- 
ance as will serve him in any crisis that may arise. No 
doubt in some timid openings—(the French defence, for 
instance)—there is little theory to master. And where 
a player, following the example of Mr. Blackburne, is 
mainly solicitous about effecting an advantageous clear- 
ance of pieces tor the end game, theory matters less than 
an eye to safety and ceaseless vigilance in respect of 
mistakes on the other side. But these are exceptions. 
Usually the advanced amateur, who plays less to win or to 
draw than to contrive a game that will give him scope for 
all his cleverness, adopts a line of defence or attack origin- 
ally devised with a definite object. Yet in nine cases out of 
ten he learns the opening from a fashionable handbook, and 
should his adversary be subtle enough to transpose a move 
or answer in a manner that demands the adoption of an- 
other set of tactics than his example has announced— 
for it is no difficult matter to change the character of a 
He has not trained him 
self to understand the philosophic principles of play ; he 


game—the result is disastrous. 


is master only of the ‘ bookish theoric’ ; and hence it is 
clearly a defect in chess-books, and one open to easy 
remedy, that they devote so much attention to scores and 
so little to first principles. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
Q\COTLAND has invaded Bond Street, and Bond Street 
\ is all the richer for the invasion. Of all the summer 
exhibitions that at the Grosvenor Gallery is the only one 
which possesses a serious artistic interest, and its success 
is entirely due to the contributions of half-a-dozen painters 
from Glasgow. At first sight it seems strange that a 
busy manufacturing city, which has little picturesqueness 
either of site or architecture, should foster a school of 
painters whose achievement fills us with fresh faith in the 
future of British art. But a painter no more depends 
upon his environment for inspiration than the merit of 
a picture is enhanced by its subject. Gautier has put 
the matter with admirable lucidity in the form of a 
parable. There was once a poet, so runs the story, 
who in ‘iis search for the romantic deserted his faith- 
ful grisette and developed an ardent passion for a lady 
of high birth, with dark eyes and an amiable husband. 
Of course the dark-eyed female proved entirely common- 
place, and the poet returned conscience-stricken to his 
grisette. And the moral of it all is that the artist who 
can find no inspiration at home is not likely to mend his 
talents by loafing round the margin of Lake Como ; for in 
truth the material of art lies at our door, and he who has 
the imagination, the style, the training to take advantage 
of it has no need to go forth, like Dr. Syntax, on a tour 
in search of the picturesque. Glasgow cannot boast of 
Italian skies or sapphire seas, yet more artistic work is 
produced to-day on the banks of the Clyde than among 
the ruins of ancient Rome. Whatever measure of success 
the painters of Glasgow have attained is due first of all 
to the fact that they have steadily kept before them the 
best of models. The exhibition of 1888 convinced them 
that the tradition of Scott Lauder was not the most whole- 
some in the world, that indeed it was in the convention 
of the great French School that artistic salvation was to 
be found. And so they deserted the gods of their own 
country and worshipped at the shrine of Corot, Millet, 
and Monticelli. Nor have they wasted their energies in 
vain experiment. They have all kept the same end in 
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view, and have striven to attain it by the same means. 
And it is by this uniformity of purpose that they have 
established their right to be called aschool. Artistic pro- 
gress almost invariably comes from a school. Now and 
then, it is true, a man of genius rises superior to natural 
laws and leaps forth into the world, like Athene from the 
head of Zeus, fully equipped. But in spite of exceptions 
it may be laid down as a general law that it requires an 
honest, intelligent movement to produce a great painter. 
In Glasgow we have the honest, intelligent movement, 
and, if vanity and self-consciousness do not interfere, we 
have but to wait and the master will come. 

It would be injudicious to assert that the Glasgow 
School had as yet achieved any supremely accomplished 
work. But all the essentials of success are there. There 
are few of its members who have not a ready control of 
their medium, and some at least may boast of the rarest of 
all gifts, an imaginative sense of colour. All give practical 
proof of their conviction that art to exist at all must have 
a decorative quality ; and it is much to have reached this 
conclusion in the home of anecdote and sentiment. The 
most distinguished work that has as yet come out of Glas- 
gow is undoubtedly The Druids—Bringing in the Mistletoe, 
by Messrs. Henry and Hornel. Those who expect to find 
in this canvas any information concerning the manners 
and customs of the ancient Britons will assuredly be dis- 
appointed ; for it is in no sense a historical document. 
Decoration is its sole aim, its sole justification. There can 
be no manner of doubt that its authors have a fine instinct 
for colour ; they have proposed to themselves a scheme of 
extraordinary difficulty, and they have carried it into 
effect with skill and intelligence. With a temperament 
such as theirs they should go far, and their future career 
will, we trust, be not inglorious. Mr. Arthur Melville’s 
Audrey and Her Goats is like to provoke a storm of 
criticism. It clamours for “notice as does no other pic- 
ture of the year. He who would pass it by must indeed 
have nerves unimpressionable as iron. You are com- 
pelled to look; but admiration will not be aroused 
in the minds of all. There is, indeed, in Mr. Melville’s 
arrangement of colour a certain brutality which, in 
spite of the painter's obvious intention, destroys the 
decorative effect of his work. It is strong, original, and 
vigorously handled, and distance no doubt might chasten 
it. But at the Grosvenor it is impossible to get far enough 
away from it for it to come together as a decoration should. 
And though it is immeasurably superior both in motive 
and performance to most of the work produced by the 
Academicians—who, we believe, declined to hang it at 
Burlington House—yet it is far from being an artistic suc- 
cess. Mr. James Paterson has never done anything better 
than his landscape, The Moon is Up; while Mr. Lavery 
plays the game of his school with restraint and a touch of 
commonplaceness. It is Bastien-Lepage who has inspired 
Mr. Guthrie’s Orchard ; but there are two ways of inter- 
preting a model, and imitation (or plagiary) is justified by 
its results. So that, while Mr. George Clausen’s Girl at 
the Gate impresses us with a painful sense of its origin, we 
recognise that Mr. Guthrie has caught the feeling of 
Bastien-Lepage without surrendering the right to observe 
Nature for himself. One of the best pictures in the exhi- 
bition is neither the work of a young and enthusiastic 
student nor the outcome of the most modern of revolu- 
tions. It is to Sir William Fettes Douglas, P.R.S.A., that 
we owe Stonehaven from Bervie Braes, a landscape full of 
imagination, refined in colour, and delightfully original in 
composition. Is there an English Royal Academician that 
could produce a picture so thoroughly artistic as this ? 

In addition to the works of the Glasgow School there 
are not more than a dozen canvases worth notice. Mr. 
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Swan’s Malernity is drawn with characteristic sureness, and 
Messrs. Muhrman, Peppercorn, and Tomson are seen at 
their best. Of the fair and square vulgar British picture 
there is no lack ; for does not Mr. Pettie’s 7’raitor hang 
upon the walls? And are there not a couple of Mr. 
M‘Whirter’s Adelphi landscapes? Nor can we escape 
from Mr. Stuart Wortley’s portraits and a terrible present- 
ment of Miss Maude Millett by Mr. C. W. Bartlett, which 
are like a passing nightmare of the Academy. But, after 
all, the success of the Grosvenor has been achieved in spite 
of such monstrosities as these, and is indeed naught else 
than a practical triumph for Glasgow. It would be inter- 
esting to discover why Glasgow should have completely 
outstripped Edinburgh in the artistic race. The latter 
city has surely wealth and influence to encourage art as 
well as schools in which to train the student. Why, then, 
does it accomplish so little ? Can it be that the presence 
of an Academy proves ever fatal to wholesome effort ? 





DEAD MEN’S DREAMS. 


T a recent meeting of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, one of the speakers—we think it was Mr. 
Frederick Myers, in one of those flashes of inspiration 
which occasionally illumine his philosophical discourses 
—defined ghosts as ‘dead men’s dreams.’ No happier 
definition can be imagined, and once it has been enun- 
ciated we are left wondering why it was never suggested 
before. Just as the living person, by a strange faculty 
not yet clearly understood even by the most ardent votary 
of spooks, may project himself.to a distant scene, and, if 
inspired by an occasion of acute mental excitement or 
anxiety, may force another person to see or appear to see 
him ; so the defunct, lying in his six feet of barren earth, 
or, like imperial Caesar, stopping a chink with his clay, can 
ponder over the events of his mortal career, and transport 
himself in thought to the spot endeared or embittered by a 
memorable emotion of joy or pain ; and should a duly sensi- 
tive medium chance to be about, the result—for the sensi- 
tive medium—is the apparition of a ghost. The dead man 
dreams, the living man’s retina reflects the dream, and all 
the while the deceased dreamer is blissfully unconscious that 
his movements are being observed by a prying stranger. 
Such, at any rate, is the theory, which is clearly as old as 
Shakespeare ; though Hamlet, when his will was ‘ puzzled’ 
(it would assuredly have been contested in a Danish Pro- 
bate Court), was selfishly thinking only of the personal 
discomforts of nightmare ‘in that sleep of death,’ and 
recked not of the unpleasant sensations which he might 
arouse in the good people of Denmark, if he followed his 
excellent father’s example and roamed the ramparts on 
moonlit nights. 

The real importance of this discovery, if it be capable 
of demonstration, does not lie merely in the satisfactory 
explanation it gives of apparitions hitherto deemed mean- 
ingless. At first sight, for instance, it seems preposterous 
that a sensible man like Sir Francis Drake shoulc¢ insist 
upon driving headless horses (bits and all) about the streets 
of Plymouth, when he might have been cheerfully con- 
versing with Hawkins and Frobisher in the Elysian Fields. 
But let us imagine him indulging in a wild carouse with 
these same worthy buccaneers somewhere in the land of 
shades, recalling with them over his cups the good old 
days at Plymouth, the merry game of bowls they played 
so often on the Hoe, and the gallant show he made with 
his four-in-hand. The rest is easily understood. Drake 
pays the penalty of ‘making a night of it’; Drake has 
nightmare; his four-in-hand loses its heads ; and the good 
people of Plymouth are frightened out of their wits. It 
is not Drake they see, but Drake’s dream. ‘To us, also, 
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it seems monstrous that a ‘ cauld lad’ should leave the 
warm glow of Tartarus to stand shivering in the pantry 
of an old mansion, with no better object than to terrify 
a kitchen-maid ; but the ‘ cauld lad’ cannot help himself. 
He has dined too well, and tossing in his Stygian bed he 
dreams of the time—long, long ago—when he was starv- 
ing in the pantry, he feels the gnawing pangs of hunger, 
and in his sleep he cries out: ‘Ye taste, and ye taste, 
and ye taste, but ye never gie the cauld lad a taste’ ; 
the kitchen-maid hears his ghostly voice and faints. It is 
the same with the ‘burnt boys, bricked-up nuns, mur- 
dered men, wicked old roués in figured dressing-gowns, 
and all the other revenants of our country houses. They 
are all dead folk’s dreams. 

But is there no practical advantage to be reaped from 
the discovery? If dead men return in dreams to the 
scenes of their past life and reveal themselves as they 
actually were in the crises of their lives, they must be able 
to furnish most important information concerning all sorts 
of historical events ; and they should be put on oath and 
compelled to give their evidence. As every one knows, 
the combatants at Edge Hill were seen to fight their 
battle o’er again in the skies, and the display was wit- 
nessed not only by a crowd of affrighted yokels but by 
a sedate Parliamentary Commission, who duly recorded 
the fact in a contemporary Blue-book. This is a solitary 
instance ; but many more might be supplied by a prudent 
investigation of dead men’s dreams. If only the actors in 
the scene could be persuaded to give us a faithful repro- 
duction of Bannockburn, it would be revealed to us in 
a vivid phantasmagoria how ‘we ran and they ran’; 
and with the help of a series of instantaneous cameras 
timed at intervals of half-seconds the whole action might 
be recorded for ever. How many problems of history 
might be solved by this simple method! Does Pro- 
fessor Freeman care to learn where Julius Cesar really 
landed? Let him make ‘ Great Cesar’ dream, and the 
whole debarcation will at once be revealed as clearly as 
the beaching of mackerel-boats at Hastings. Is there 
still a body who doubts whether Francis was Junius ? 
The remedy is at hand: Francis must have a nightmare. 
Classical scholars might perhaps induce Livy to declaim 
his lost decades, or persuade Sappho to recite her un- 
published lyrics: only then the classical scholar should be 
a staid and elderly gentleman. What might not archxo- 
logists make out of the dreams of Greek travellers? Pau- 
sanias, after a heavy meal, might be encouraged to commit 
himself to an opinion as to whether the Theseion was 
really the Temple of Hephestus ; or, if very far gone 
before he was put to bed, might dream us wicked stories 
about the Eleusinian mysteries, on which he is so provok- 
ingly discreet. If we only knew where he was buried we 
might even confront Homer with Wolf by means of a 
scrupulously synchronous nightmare. But there is no end 
to the possibilities of the new method of historical re- 
search. 

One little difficulty, it is true, suggests itself. How is 
the dream to be excited? Dead men of course are not 
superior to the temptations of lobster-salad and Welsh 
rare-bit and milk-punch ; but their lobster and punch must 
be other than terrestrial. And then, how is the disturb- 
ing element to be introduced into the system? But it 
seems impertinent to dwell for an instant on so trifling 
an impediment when the end in view is so momentous. 
It is to be hoped that the Society for Psychical Research 
will not have to wait long before it supplements its dis- 
covery that ghosts are dead men’s dreams by the invention 
of a spiritual kickshaw, at once indigestible and palatable, 
which is capable of inspiring the least imaginative corpse 
with acute nightmare. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


Il.—WHY ARE WE DEFICIENT ? 


i is beyond question that the ordinary German has a 

better knowledge of English than the ordinary Eng- 
lishman has of German; and the question is whether this be 
due to circumstances or to innate superiority? Much can be 
explained under the first head, for it pays a foreigner very 
well to know our language. We are a nation of travellers, 
and the European continent is ‘ thick-jewelled’ with Eng- 
lish colonies. But while we traverse the Channel to spend 
and not to earn, the very converse is true of the stranger 
within our gates. Thus wherever we go it pays whole 
classes of people—as waiters, couriers, interpreters, even 
shopmen—to get a smattering of En,lish: they must suit 
themselves to us to get at our pockets, and when they come 
here they must suit themselves to us again to make a 
living. An English waiter has very little inducement to 
know any language but his own. He never thinks of 
going to Berlin or Vienna ; and in effect, being better paid 
at home than abroad, why should he? Now a foreign 
waiter has real inducement to know something of English. 
He will find the hotels of his fatherland choke-full of 
English tourists, who will deal generously with him that 
can discourse to them in their own speech. Also, it is 
worth his while to come to Britain. because he is well paid 
there, and if he come he will know the language very 
soon. 

And this ‘very soon’ brings on the second question. Does 
not your foreigner get up some smattering of the speech 
that Shakespeare spake in what seems (to us) a surprisingly 
short time ? He does ; for apart from the spelling English is 
the easiest language to acquire. It has no complicated gram- 
matical rules to bother the beginner. Take the genders, 
for instance. You are told once for all that things male 
are masculine, things female feminine, and things neither 
neuter ; and there the difficulty ends. In other languages 
the same rules make you infinite trouble. The thing is bad 
enough in French, where everything is either masculine 
or feminine and you have the analogy of Latin to give you 
many a serviceable hint ; but in German it is ten times 
worse. Not only are many names of living things neuter, 
and the names of lifeless things usually masculine or 
feminine, but a thing will vary its gender according to 
the word employed. Thus, there are many words -for 
woman in the Teuton’s speech, and the gender changes 
according to the age or even the moral character of the 
particular she. A man bred a German must find every 
other language child’s play. A man bred an Englishman 
must find every other language difficult. It is like im- 
posing the hardships and the toils of the mountain on the 
fat and pampered denizen of the plain. A German must 
of necessity learn Latin (say) more easily than an Eng- 
lishman because he takes inflections, varieties of gender, 
and a complicated construction of the sentence as the 
merest matter of course. It is also to be noted that the 
more complicated and clumsy a language, the readier to 
discard are those who speak it (which need not surprise 
us) and the better able to acquire another; so that in a 
certain sense it is no sort of compliment to the German 
that he takes so quickly to French and English. Our 
insular position, with all the prejudices it engenders, will 
go some way to explain our own backwardness. There 
are many foreigners among us, but to hear another tongue 
is an experience (out of London) comparatively rare. A 
striking parallel is the Roman Empire, where many Greeks 
spoke Latin but few Romans spoke Greek. Thus the 
idea of speaking in a foreign language does not readily 
occur to us. It may even be that there lingers yet a fine, 
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healthy contempt for things not British, A fond mother 
(so the story goes) chose Eton as the place of her son’s 
education. The boy had already spent a considerable 
time in France, and spoke French as it had been his 
native tongue. After a term at Eton he came home for 
the holidays ; and it was discovered that he spoke French 
in such a way as to make the ears of them that heard him 
to tingle. Explanation was demanded, and provoked a 
proud rebuke from Master Bull. ‘ Do you think,’ he said, 
‘that I am going to talk French like a beastly French- 
man?’ Let us not despise the ingenuous youth. It was 
some such spirit that won Agincourt, that made us masters 
of India, and that brought us triumphant out of the death- 
grapple with Napoleon. But it is not this spirit that makes 
a people of linguists. It may be that in this respect there 
is some slight difference between the inhabitants of North 
and South Britain. Your Scot, with all his prejudices and 
notwithstanding his blatant patriotism,is more cosmopolitan 
than your Englishman. Some dim memory of the old 
strong friendship makes him betake himself to things 
French on the one hand, whilst the philosophy and 
theology of Germany have an almost unholy attraction for 
him.. It will probably be found that he takes more kindly 
to the language and literature of a foreign country than 
his southern neighbour, though the difference is not so 
marked as to be striking. 

Do methods of instruction count for something? They 
do: assuredly. In Germany you will often meet a man 
who has never crossed the frontier yet who speaks French 
and English at least intelligibly. Such a monster is not 
to be encountered here ; and on interrogation the monster 
will tell you that he ‘learnt them at school.’ In the land of 
the Teuton they do indeed instruct most excellently. And 
they are aided by their very faults. For generations they 
despised their own powerful and clumsy speech—(witness 
the great Frederick )—and wouid have nothing but French ; 
for long your German of genius was so cosmopolitan that 
he cared next to nothing for Germany—as witness Goethe ; 
while as for Heine he practically went over to the camp 
of the enemy. Die zwei Grenadiere is not his best, but 
what French illustration of the Napoleonic legend may 
compare to it? Another help was the poverty of German 
literature. What of it save ballads and the songs of 
the Meistersinger is worth the knowing between the 
Niebelungenlied and Lessing.—{Only think of French or 
English literature between similar points of departure and 
arrival !)—And is the later period very much better than 
comparatively good? Germany has neither Elizabethans 
nor Victorians. But how potent the impulse con- 
ferred by these deficiencies on the school study of the 
modern languages! From the first the best of the method 
has been the conversation lesson. It is mortifying to note 
the care with which that powerful instrument of tuition 
has been neglected among ourselves. It changes the 
material from dead to living; it makes the mind of the 
scholar quick and apprehensive ; it obliges him to make 
instant use of every scrap of knowledge he has. True, its 
exercise demands a certain intellectual courage (or obtuse- 
ness). In certain medieval charters the word murder 
appears as murdera—(genitive murdere). With some such 
fearful audacity your beginner must start upon his journey 
through the parts of speech; and with this kind of 
audacity the German is heavily equipped. With a float of 
twenty or thirty words he swims forth into ocean ; and 
the gulfs overwhelm and wash him down; yet the great 
waters do not prevail against him ; he is resurgent ever 
and a victor in the end. 

Voila pourquoi votre fille est muette. This is why the 
Briton is on the whole inferior to the German (a significant 
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example) in the knowledge of foreign tongues. None of 
the determining causes proceeds from an absolute differ- 
ence of disposition; but as some have existed for cen- 
turies they may be considered innate, and each child of 
the more favoured nation brings into the world with him a 
something of the inevitable effect. For us there is this 
consoling reflection. Our shortcomings are due in no 
small degree to the pre-eminence of our own language, the 
material wealth of our island, and the spiritual wealth 
of our literature. The rest of the world may eat with us, 
but the cake is ours, 





THE IRISH LAND BILL—A REPLY. 





‘O far as I understand Mr. Greenwood’s objections to 
the Irish Land Purchase Bill they are of a two-fold 
character. He considers the bill bad because, first of 
all, it is not a settlement of the question, and second, he 
thinks it entirely unnecessary. I think I am right in affirm- 
ing that these two propositions cover the main grounds of 
his hostility to the Government proposals. I at once admit 
the first objection to be, in a certain sense, well grounded. 
No doubt it would have been better had it been possible 
to round off the whole thing at a single stroke.  Poli- 
ticians, however, have to consider the possible and even 
the expedient in their work. But the bill does much more 
than some of its opponents appear to think. It suits Mr, 
Parnell at present to talk of £166,000,000 as the amount 
necessary to buy out the Irish landlords. But taking the 
acreage which has passed under the Ashbourne Act, and 
the price at which it has passed, and comparing it with 
the saleable land remaining, and at the same price, I be- 
lieve a sum of less than £100,000,000 would suffice to do 
the entire work of transfer. Well, now, why should the 
Government take the whole step at once? Under any 
circumstances the work of transferring Irish land from 
owner to occupier must take time, and a good deal of it. 
Why, then, should we be in such a hurry? The bilk 
creates the machinery by which the whole work can be 
done. It limits the credit. But if in a few years the Act 
is found to work well there will be little difficulty in 
creating a larger credit, in providing further financial 
facilities. Should disaster arise—a thing I do not antici- 
pate—then the fact that the measure is tentative and not 
final will be found of some advantage. 

But, of course, Mr. Greenwood hits the real weak spot 
in the bill when he deals with the non-purchasing tenant. 
And here he might have made his case even stronger by 
pointing out that it is in the province of Ulster, where the 
tenants have paid their rents, that this difficulty will be felt 
most severely. In the South and West, where disorder has 
prevailed—where the foundations of civil society have been 
loosened and uncermined—many landlords will be glad to 
sell even at a sacrifice. They will be glad to escape from 
an impossible situation. The case is altogether different 
in the North. There rents have been regularly paid; 
there disorder has not been supreme ; there landlords will 
not have the same inducements to sell ; and, accordingly, 
there is a risk that the best of the Irish tenantry may be 
punished for their very virtues. This is undoubtedly the 
prime difficulty of the situation. It was beginning to be 
felt even under the operation of the Ashbourne Act; 
and with any large operations under the present measure 
the situation would become simply intolerable. We can- 
not have a purchasing tenant on one side of a hedge de- 
riving large advantages from State credit, and a man pay- 
ing a judicial rent on the other side shut out from these 
advantages simply because his landlord refuses to sell. 
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This cannot be tolerated ; and it is the contemplation of 
this fact which has made me say publicly that ‘the 
Government bill must inevitably work to compulsion.’ 
But whilst I say this I also recognise that any measure 
will require time. Under any conceivable system the last 
cannot be first. Estates must come in order. What I 
look forward to is a rapid transfer of the land from owner 
to occupier under the proposed measure. I look forward 
not to this alone but to prompt and punctual redemption 
of the liabilities incurred by the purchasers. And, these 
two conditions fulfilled, I hold it will be simply impossible 
to maintain the two systems of occupying ownership and 
judicial rent alongside of each other. I look forward not 
to legal compulsion, which I heartily dislike : 1 rather look 
forward to landlord and tenant recognising the situation and 
coming to such terms as will enable the landlord to sell, 
and which will still confer a great boon on the purchasing 
tenant. 

The second objection is much easier disposed of. Lord 
Melbourne’s famous answer to everything that was trouble- 
some—‘ Why can’t you let it alone ?’—is all very well in 
its way, but it is totally inapplicable to the agrarian situa- 
tion in Ireland. No doubt Mr. Balfour has worked won- 
ders: no doubt the Irish tenantry have enormous advan- 
tages. But if we really desire the permanent pacification 
of Ireland, if we desire to make an end of Home Rule 
and all it involves, the way is plainly marked out. The 
initial fact is that the English system of land tenure 
never was acceptable to the Irish people. It was forced 
upon them, and has been at the bottom of most of our 
troubles in that country. For twenty years we have been 
labouring hard to amend it. We have striven to protect 
the tenant’s interest and to safeguard his property. Our 
success has been considerable, but far from complete. We 
have tried to fix a fair rent between landlord and tenant, 
and with only indifferent results. Where we have been 
completely successful is where we have transformed the 
occupier into the owner. During the past twenty years, 
and under various Acts of Parliament, we have trans- 
formed twenty thousand occupiers into owners. The con- 
ditions have differed: some were favourable, others were 
unfavourable. During this period we have had all kinds 
of political and agricultural weather: the storm-winds 
have blown fiercely from every direction. We have had 
want bordering upon famine ; we have had a great ‘ No- 
rent’ conspiracy ; we have had incitements to wrong-doing 
baited with agrarian Socialism. And what have been the 
results? Individual landlords have, no doubt, gone down 
in the storm; but the State tenants have successfully 
weathered the gale. Their arrears are nominal. The 
annual instalments have been punctually paid and without 
pressure ; and on not one of these properties has the 
National League an atom of power for mischief. This is the 
result of a great experiment ; why should it be arrested 
now? It is not the policy of one party in the State: 
every party has approved it. It is fiercely opposed now 
by the Parnellites because the Parnellites see its results 
and dread their extension. They know that the ruling 
passion in an Irish peasant’s breast is to own a bit of land. 
For this he will endure hardship and suffering. The few 
acres he tills bound his whole horizon. Secure him in the 
possession of these acres, and the dream of his life, the 
ambition of his family, is realised. He, in fact, becomes 
a Conservative in the best sense of that word. Mr. Healy 
understood the whole problem when he declared that the 
man who purchased his land under the Ashbourne Act 
made a treaty of peace on his own account with England. 
I am for the ratification of this treaty, and hence I support 
the Land Bill. T. W. Russet. 
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IN THE RAIN, 


AIN in the glimmering street— 
Murmurous, rhythmical beat ; 
Shadows that flicker and fly ; 
Blue of wet road, of wet sky 
(Grey in the depths and the heights) ; 
Orange of numberless lights, 
Shapes fleeting on, going by. 


Figures, fantastical, grim 

Figures, prosaical, tame, 

Each with chameleon-stain, 

Dun in the crepuscle dim, 

Red in the nimbus of flame 

Glance through the veil of the rain. 


Rain in the measureless street— 
Vistas of orange and blue ; 
Music of echoing feet, 

Pausing, and pacing anew. 


Rain, and the clamour of wheels, 
Splendour, and shadow, and sound ; 
Coloured confusion that reels 

Lost in the twilight around. 


When | lie hid from the light, 
Stark, with the turf overi:ead, 
Still, on a rainy Spring night, 
1 shall come back from the dead. 


Turn then and look for me here 
Stealing the shadows along ; 
Look for me—I shall be near, 
Deep in the heart of the throng : 


Here, where the current runs rife, 
Careless, and doleful, and gay, 
Moving, and motley, and strong, 
Good in its sport, in its strife. 


Ah, might I be—might | stay— 
Only for ever and aye, 
Living and looking on Life ! 


GraHam R. Tomson 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE FIGURE AT HYDE PARK CORNER. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


S1R,—I am the more pleased with your unfavourable com- 
ments upon the figure of the Duke of Wellington which Sir 
Edgar Boehm and a committee set up at Hyde Park Corner 
because I am inclined to believe, from various passages which 
have met my eye in your interesting journal, that you must be 
an artist. I am not an artist. I do not know whether art 
really exists or is only a chimera constructed out of nothing by 
your active brain and those of other persons, such as Andrea 
del Sarto and Sir Frederick Leighton, for the purpose of having 
smart things said about it, and of irritating people who paint 
pictures and do sculpture. Also I do not care. But it is plea- 
sant to find that I am supported by the sympathy of an artist 
in my hatred of a particular statue. I believe that hatred is 
shared by the vast majority of people not artists whose avoca- 
tions induce them, as mine do me, to pass Hyde Park Corner on 
the average about twice a day throughout the year. I therefore 
proceed to state my views—which, as you will see, have nothing 
to do with art—about Sir Edgar Boehm’s figure of the Duke. 

The Duke of Wellington was a great man. He conducted many 
campaigns and fought many battles. His remarkable energy and 
skill caused him to be uniformly successful. He helped largely 
and conspicuously to make an empire in India, to destroy one in 
Europe, and to save one at home. Among the men who have 
served this country well since the Revolution, only Pitt and 
Nelson stand at all on a level with him. He was of course a Tory, 
but I only mention that as a pleasing corollary. And it is to 
his memory that somebody has put up that little rubbishing 
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twopenny-halfpenny tin soldier on horseback in front of Apsley 
House! I care no more whether the stirrups are like the 
Duke’s stirrups or the hat like his hat than I should if I were 
an artist. But any man with a sou in him can see that a 
statue in the Duke’s honour should be great, imposing, magni- 
ficent, answering to emotions of admiration and of pride, as 
the Duke was himself. It should be neither abject nor ridicu- 
lous, for the Duke was neither, and it is both. Merely in size 
it is abject, though I do not doubt that a competent sculptor 
could make a worthy statue of a great man on that scale, 
always supposing that the situation and surroundings of it made 
the scale appropriate. And it is ridiculous in its ornamenta- 
tion. You observe that ‘The soldiers who occupy headlands 
at the four corners of the pedestal might be replaced by lamp- 
posts or letter-boxes and the group would be neither the better 
nor the worse for the exchange.’ I am ready to accept that as 
an expression of artistic opinion. Speaking inartistically, I 
say that the group would be the better for that or for almost 
any imaginable alteration. Lamp-posts and letter-boxes are 
useful ; but the figures of drunken soldiers, who appear to have 
come on sentry-go in a hurry, after exchanging hats each 
with his favourite girl, and to be paying the penalty of their 
carouse by suffering from two stomach-aches between the four of 
them, are hardly more useless than they are hideous. 

You, being an artist, speak with measured regret of the big 
statue that used to be on the top of the arch. I have felt un- 
measured regret for its disappearance ever since it was taken 
away. It may be artistically bad: I care nothing about that. 
It was big; it was imposing ; in a sense it was magnificent. 
No one would have put up a statue like that to any but a great 
man. It was a landmark visible over most of Hyde Park, and 
every time I saw it I enjoyed the proud reflection that the Duke 
and I were countrymen. I conceive that—apart from art—that 
is what statues are for. This one only reminds me that I have 
the misfortune to live in an age.of sentimental Radicalism when 
it is considered improper, if not sinful, to say aloud that we are 
proud of our greatest soldier. 

I don’t know which political party was responsible for this 
outrage, but I believe both. I think Mr. Gladstone ordered it 
and Lord Salisbury put it up. I sawit put up. It was not 
built up by degrees. It was not raised by hydraulic presses to 
its eminent station. Three workmen, sir, and a small crane 
heaved the statue, wrapped up in a dirty table-cloth, on the 
top of the pedestal. One man worked the crane. One man 
stood on a pair of steps and with one hand guided the dangling 
bauble to its destination. The third sat in the cart it had come 
on and smoked his pipe. I suppose the little hateful insult— 
the measure of Radical disdain for the Duke—will stay where 
itis. I live in hope that some day some conspicuous person 
will break his shins over it in the dark, and that after that it 
will be sold to the town council of a newly incorporated 
borough. I hope the person may be Mr. Gladstone. But 
then he never roams in Piccadilly after dark.—I am, etc., 

A PHILISTINE. 





‘BABBLE OF GREEN FIELDS.’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 
London, 19th May 1890. 

S1R,—My experience of literature is a little too wide to allow 
myself to be ‘drawn’ into a contest {with your anonymous 
reviewer of my unpretentious little volume Azna/s of Bird Life, 
Of his invectives and his ridicule I do not desire to complain, 
for they are esteemed and valued as much or as little as his 
praise ; but I should like to be allowed to point out one serious 
error in vour reviewer’s amusing notice, likely to discourage 
outdoor observation, and that is where he says I ‘frankly 
admit ... that it is now scarce possible to discover anything 
new about the four hundred sorts [szc] of British birds.’ I 
should like to know where I have been guilty of making such a 
rash assertion? The student of British birds need not be dis- 
couraged by such a remark, for I tell him, after a life’s ex- 
perience among them, I never go out of doors without seeing 
something new to me; and as the discoverer of the St. Kilda 
Wren a year or so ago, I may perhaps be permitted to remark 
that even the habits and economy of many of the birds of 
Scotland are far less known than those of species in 
India and other remote parts of the world. Such an asser- 
tion can only have been made by a person ignorant of 
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our ignorance of the habits and economy of British birds. 
Next time your reviewer essays to ‘shine with fullest glory’ I 
would ask him to read, mark, and inwardly digest a not alto- 
gether unknown author’s opinion of critics in general. Dr, 
Johnson, in his /d/er, says : ‘The power of invention has been 
conferred by Nature on few, and the labour of learning those 
sciences which may by mere labour be obtained is too great to 
be willingly endured ; but every man can exert such judgment 
as he has upon the works of others. And he whom Nature has 
made weak, and idleness keeps ignorant, may yet support his 
vanity by the name of a critic’: sentiments which are heartily 
endorsed by one whose twenty years of observation in the 
wilderness have only shown how little after all we know of 
Nature’s works. In apologising for not having been ‘fortu- 
nate’ enough to ‘stumble’ upon any fresh or novel theory, I 
would like to put on record my everlasting regret that natura- 
lists do not busy themselves more with facts and less with 
theories.—I am, etc., CHARLES DIXON. 

[Note.—Mr. Dixon’s familiar invocation of Dr. Johnson 
would have had more force if he had been able to show that 
he was unfairly criticised. After going with him ‘on Icarian 
wings’ to ‘the bird bazaars of St. Kilda’—the phraseology is 
his—we find no mention, even with the aid of his index, of 
the wren. If it had been otherwise, would a discovery made ‘a 
year or so ago’ inform with novelty a volume largely con- 
cerned with such very familiar birds as the sparrow, rook, 
robin, and titmouse? Again, if ignorance is so stupendous and 
universal and he has been discovering novelties every day for 
a life-time, why did he cover his pages with the unadulterated 
commonplace which must be patent to his most partial friend ? 
Finally, if his tirades against the ‘ dry details and drier jargon 
of science’ are not construable as an admission that the field is 
becoming exhausted, are we to draw the opposite and most 
incredible inference that he thinks every fact new to him is 
also new to his readers ?} 


PEOPLE IN FICTION. 


[To the Editor of 7he Scots Observer.] 
London, 21st May 1890. 

S1R,—How various are the verdicts of mortal Critics! I 
have just read, with interest, your review of a little book of mine, 
Old Friends, and another study of the same performance by 
Mr. J. M. Barrie. The interesting thing is to mark how you 
differ from each other about the personsin Fiction. ‘ Warring- 
ton’ heads Mr. Barrie’s ‘list’ of friends. You say Warrington 
is ‘the shadow of a shade.’ Probably you both mean George 
the Second in Pendennis, not the George of Zhe Virginians. 
Mr. Barrie ‘shakes his head at Clive Newcome whining about 
Ethel ’—(in my parody)—‘ and Dorothea Casaubon become a 
hypocrite.’ You, on the other hand, are kind enough to approve 
of Olive’s melodious whine, and find Dorothea’s hypocrisy ‘the 
gem of the series.’ Not that one means Dorothea for a hypo- 
crite. By some extraordinary fate we never blame anybody’s 
conduct but we soon find ourselves acting in the same way, or 
remember having done so. However, the point is, how we 
all differ from each other about the persons in novels. The 
Chevalier Strong, you think, is the ‘ghost of one of Lever’s 
rollicking adventurers. To me the Chevalier seems real, 
dignified, and, if a gentleman of fortune, still a gentleman. 
I never was (much affected by the Master of Ravenswood’s 
death : it was prepared and ‘discounted’ from the beginning. 
If Wilfrid of Jvanhoe had been killed by the Templar, you ask 
whether we should have mourned his decease? Why, it would 
have eclipsed the gaiety of boyhood. How well one remembers 
trembling as the last joust begins, for who could have foreseen 
that the Templar would fall a victim to the violence of his own 
contending passions ? As to George Warrington 11., I am afraid 
you are right. Stunning Warrington is not always alive. But 
his ancestor seems living enough. Do you really place Roland 
Graeme above Quentin Durward? Probably there is no argu- 
ing about the reality of the people in fiction. Pro captu lectoris 
habent sua fata. A. LANG. 


‘THE BRAZEN HEAD, 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
Knutsford House, Fulham, 20th May 1899. 


S1R,—I am struck with a slight inaccuracy in the interesting 
article on ‘Academic Magazines’ in the last number of Ze 
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Scots Observer. Praed was nota freshman when he wrote for 
The Brazen Head, nor was that publication in any way a 
college magazine. Praed went up to Cambridge in July 1821. 
In December 1822 the scheme of Knight’s Quarterly was 
arranged, and the first number was shortly afterwards brought 
out. It survived to the sixth number, and Praed was the prin- 
cipal writer on it. After the stoppage of the Quarterly Maga- 
zine there was a breach for a while between Praed and Charles 
Knight, but it was healed in a short time. It was not, however, 
until the spring of 1826 that Knight conceived the idea of Zhe 
Brazen Head, and invited the co-operation of Praed and Barry 
St. Leger. The speculation, however, was, I believe, Knight’s 
own; and the publication was never intended to appeal to 
undergraduatedom. The paper was published in London. The 
point is not very material ; but an inaccuracy on a matter of 
literary detail is worth discovering in your columns.—I am, 
etc., CHARLES COOPER. 





REVIEWS. 
SCOTTISH NATIONAL MEMORIALS. 


Scottish National Memorials: A Record of the Historical and 
Archeological Collection in the Bishop's Castle, Glasgow, 
1888. Edited by JAMES PATON. Glasgow: MacLehose. 


The exceptional interest of this beautiful,volume for all true 
Scots of whatever sect or party has already been indicated in 
these columns. But it is not only to Scots that the Memorials 
make their appeal. Their is none who professes an interest in 
the history of Great Britain or has an eye for the picturesque can 
afford to pass them by. Herewe have realism in the best’sense of 
that much maltreated term. More vivid in the presentation of 
the past than the most skilful historic narrative, its illustrations 
treat just and unjust, sinner and saint, Cavalier and Covenanter, 
with the same serene and unbiassed candour. True it is that 
in one or two instances the annotators have failed to observe the 
strict impartiality incumbent on those who undertake the per- 
formance of sacred and national functions. Thus Mr. A. J. S. 
Brook in his instructive introduction to the memorials of Queen 
Mary indulges in smothered anathemas—not on the merits very 
clearly justifiable—anent the Regent Moray’s conduct in refer- 
ence to the Queen’s jewels ; and Mr. Hay Fleming shows latent 
indications of Presbyterian contumaciousness in formally and 
solemnly, on the authority of the late Dean Stanley, handing over 
the glories of Claverhouseand Killiecrankie to the Episcopalians. 
But such mild and muffled manifestations of the ‘old Adam’ per- 
haps serve a useful purpose in illustrating that the Jerfervidum 
ingentum Scotorum is not wholly a thing of the past. Of course 
the collection of Scottish National Memorials here illustrated 
is not an ideally perfect one ; some periods of Scottish history, 
some sections of Scottish life, are better and more amply re- 
presented than others ; but, take it all in all, the collection for 
variety and comprehensiveness is unequalled. 

The prehistoric section—stone and bronze ages—was de- 
signedly restricted, but nevertheless we are told that types of 
all the implements, weapons, and other remains are included. 
The sketch of a canoe, one of many found in the bed of the 
Clyde, scooped out from the trunk of a single oak, reminds us 
how small and rude were the beginnings of the great shipbuild- 
ing industry by which the river has acquired a world-wide 
fame ; but that the artistic tastes of the nation have scarcely 
kept pace with its mechanical advance is more than proved by 
the beautiful monumental slabs and other remains of ancient 
Celtic art. The turbulent and stormful centuries when the 
stress of the conflict with England was at its sorest are brought 
to mind by sketches of the basket-hilted sword—or rather, per- 
haps, memorial sword—of Sir John de Graham, the brother in 
arms of Sir William Wallace ; and of the famous ‘ Douglas 
sword,’ with the date 1320 in Arabic numerals, and supposed 
to have been carried—(though this the annotator neglects to 
mention)—by the ‘ good’ Sir James Douglas, ‘tender and true,’ 
when he set out on his mission of bearing the heart of Robert 
the Bruce to the Holy Land for sepulture : 

‘I will ye charge, efter yat I depart, 
To Holy Grave and thair bury my hart.’ 
The ‘Brooch of Lorn,’ with which Bruce is said to have fastened 
his plaid at the battle of Dalreoch, is of course of much later 


date; and even the tradition that the hero of Bannockburn 
affected the Celtic fez/e-breacan or belted plaid can scarce be 
regarded as better than a pious myth. But apart from its 
legend the brooch is a sufficiently interesting ornament, not the 
less so from the fact that to the ‘large unpolished gem in the 
centre’ there attaches a mystery which holds antiquarians 
spell-bound with its ‘glittering eye,’ for it cannot be solved 
without injury to the relic. Between the epoch of Wallace and 
Bruce and the years of Queen Mary’s chequered history a great 
gap in the Memorials occurs, the desolation of which is only 
emphasised by engravings of the ‘black chanter or feadan 
dubh of Clan Chattan’ and of a spurious sideboard in the 
‘manner of the period of James Iv.’ Of the Marian relics the 
annotator judiciously observes: ‘To identify the memorials 
which were exhibited in the Bishop’s Castle with the articles 
enumerated in the inventory would be a difficult and a hazar- 
dous task.’ Marian relics seem, in fact, to possess as miracu- 
lous powers of augmentation as the wood of the holy cross; but 
this matter was sufficiently treated in Zhe Scots Observer at the 
time of the Stuart Exhibition. Suffice it therefore to say that 
on this point the notes of the annotator err—if they err at all— 
on the side of reticence ; and in any case the claims to illus- 
tration of every object illustrated are undeniable. 

Among the more interesting of these are the Kennet Ciborium 
—a gift of Queen Mary to Balfour of Burleigh—which, besides 
appearing as frontispiece in the form of a coloured plate, 
receives further illustration and is explained and described 
in the text; the cabinet now in the possession of Queen 
Victoria; the betrothal cup designed by the famous Jehan 
Court, with representations of the triumph of Diana and of 
the repast of the gods at the marriage of Cupid and Psyche ; 
and the ‘ Death’s-head’ watch, which strangely enough Mary, 
it would appear, presented not to the ‘sour’ and sententious 
Knox but to the beautiful Mary Seton, while the watch she is 
said to have given to her grim reprover is ornamented on the 
dial with a pleasant pastoral scene, and on the outside with 
branches of trees and other emblems of the leveliness and joy 
of the earth: the ‘ knave death, that will come whether we will 
or not,’ being conspicuous only by his absence. Among plates 
of objects not so directly memorial of the Queen are those of 
the cradle and baby oak chair of James VI., Archbishop Beaton’s 
bible, and the Bothwellhaugh gun which ended the life of the 
Regent Moray. The notes on this last and several other plates 
are rather meagre ; and it might at least have been stated that 
the carbine belonged to Lord John Hamilton, and was supplied 
by him to Bothwellhaugh, no doubt because it was a deadlier 
weapon than any Bothwellhaugh himself possessed. The in- 
scription on the gun misstates the year of the Regent’s death— 
the date is not 23d January 1571 but 23d January 1569-70. As 
to the portraits of the Queen, the choice of the editors of this 
volume was somewhat limited, Glasgow being much weaker 
in this section than the Stuart Exhibition in London. The por- 
trait selected is the Blairs College memorial one, supposed to 
have been painted by Cawood. The annotator (Mr. J. M. Gray) 
affirms that ‘ of its importance as a genuine portrait of the Queen 
there can be but one opinion.’ This may in a restricted sense be 
true, but the likeness is nevertheless formal and artificial. It 
is, in fact, only in the earlier portraits of the Queen that we can 
be said to recognise properly the presence of an individual per- 
sonality ; and undoubtedly in the character of the ‘ charming 
sinner’ she is much more interesting to average humanity than 
in that of the elaborately accoutred saint and martyr. An en- 
graving of the Queen with her husband Darnley is-also de- 
serving of attention if only for the details of the costumes. Of 
the Covenant and Royalist periods the historic and personal 
relics are legion. Regarding the presentment of Dundee, 
‘beautiful as when he lived, with the long, dark, curled locks 
streaming down over his laced buff coat,’ and the two engraved 
pages of the bible in perusal of which the pious and persecuted 
Peden perhaps perfected amidst the solitudes of the hills his 
particular gift of prophecy, enough has previously been pro- 
nounced ; but the whole of this section is brimful of eccle- 
siastical interest. The more secular but perhaps also more 
romantic, and if less fervently religious more spontaneously 
human, times of the Jacobite rebellions are represented by me- 
mentoes to the full as many and attractive. The facsimile 
letter of the renowned Rob Roy is touched with character in 
every dash and flourish of its bold caligraphy, while its correct 
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twopenny-halfpenny tin soldier on horseback in front of Apsley 
House! I care no more whether the stirrups are like the 
Duke’s stirrups or the hat like his hat than I should if I were 
an artist. But any man with a sou in him can see that a 
statue in the Duke’s honour should be great, imposing, magni- 
ficent, answering to emotions of admiration and of pride, as 
the Duke was himself. It should be neither abject nor ridicu- 
lous, for the Duke was neither, and it is both. Merely in size 
it is abject, though I do not doubt that a competent sculptor 
could make a worthy statue of a great man on that scale, 
always supposing that the situation and surroundings of it made 
the scale appropriate. And it is ridiculous in its ornamenta- 
tion. You observe that ‘The soldiers who occupy headlands 
at the four corners of the pedestal might be replaced by lamp- 
posts or letter-boxes and the group would be neither the better 
nor the worse for the exchange.’ I am ready to accept that as 
an expression of artistic opinion. Speaking inartistically, I 
say that the group would be the better for that or for almost 
any imaginable alteration. Lamp-posts and letter-boxes are 
useful ; but the figures of drunken soldiers, who appear to have 
come on sentry-go in a hurry, after exchanging hats each 
with his favourite girl, and to be paying the penalty of their 
carouse by suffering from two stomach-aches between the four of 
them, are hardly more useless than they are hideous. 

You, being an artist, speak with measured regret of the big 
statue that used to be on the top of the arch. I have felt un- 
measured regret for its disappearance ever since it was taken 
away. It may be artistically bad: I care nothing about that. 
It was big; it was imposing ; in a sense it was magnificent. 
No one would have put up a statue like that to any but a great 
man. It was a landmark visible over most of Hyde Park, and 
every time I saw it I enjoyed the proud reflection that the Duke 
and I were countrymen. I conceive that—apart from art—that 
is what statues are for. This one only reminds me that I have 
the misfortune to live in an age.of sentimental Radicalism when 
it is considered improper, if not sinful, to say aloud that we are 
proud of our greatest soldier. 

I don’t know which political party was responsible for this 
outrage, but I believe both. 1 think Mr. Gladstone ordered it 
and Lord Salisbury put it up. Isawit put up. It was not 
built up by degrees. It was not raised by hydraulic presses to 
its eminent station. Three workmen, sir, and a small crane 
heaved the statue, wrapped up in a dirty table-cloth, on the 
top of the pedestal. One man worked the crane. One man 
stood on a pair of steps and with one hand guided the dangling 
bauble to its destination. The third sat in the cart it had come 
on and smoked his pipe. I suppose the little hateful insult— 
the measure of Radical disdain for the Duke—will stay where 
itis. I live in hope that some day some conspicuous person 
will break his shins over it in the dark, and that after that it 
will be sold to the town council of a newly incorporated 
borough. I hope the person may be Mr. Gladstone. But 
then he never roams in Piccadilly after dark.—I am, etc., 

A PHILISTINE. 





‘BABBLE OF GREEN FIELDS.’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
London, 19th May 1890. 

S1R,—My experience of literature is a little too wide to allow 
myself to be ‘drawn’ into a contest {with your anonymous 
reviewer of my unpretentious little volume Axna/s of Bird Life, 
Of his invectives and his ridicule I do not desire to complain, 
for they are esteemed and valued as much or as little as his 
praise ; but I should like to be allowed to point out one serious 
error in vour reviewer's amusing notice, likely to discourage 
outdoor observation, and that is where he says I ‘ frankly 
admit ... that it is now scarce possible to discover anything 
new about the four hundred sorts [séc] of British birds.’ I 
should like to know where I have been guilty of making such a 
rash assertion? The student of British birds need not be dis- 
couraged by such a remark, for I tell him, after a life’s ex- 
perience among them, I never go out of doors without seeing 
something new to me; and as the discoverer of the St. Kilda 
Wren a year or so ago, I may perhaps be permitted to remark 
that even the habits and economy of many of the birds of 
Scotland are far less known than those of species in 
India and other remote parts of the world. Such an asser- 
tion can only have been made by a person ignorant of 
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our ignorance of the habits and economy of British birds. 
Next time your reviewer essays to ‘shine with fullest glory’ I 
would ask him to read, mark, and inwardly digest a not alto- 
gether unknown author’s opinion of critics in general. Dr. 
Johnson, in his /d/er, says : ‘ The power of invention has been 
conferred by Nature on few, and the labour of learning those 
sciences which may by mere labour be obtained is too great to 
be willingly endured ; but every man can exert such judgment 
as he has upon the works of others. And he whom Nature has 
made weak, and idleness keeps ignorant, may yet support his 
vanity by the name of a critic’: sentiments which are heartily 
endorsed by one whose twenty years of observation in the 
wilderness have only shown how little after all we know of 
Nature’s works. In apologising for not having been ‘fortu- 
nate’ enough to ‘stumble’ upon any fresh or novel theory, I 
would like to put on record my everlasting regret that natura- 
lists do not busy themselves more with facts and less with 
theories.—I am, etc., CHARLES DIXON. 
[Note.—Mr. Dixon’s familiar invocation of Dr. Johnson 
would have had more force if he had been able to show that 
he was unfairly criticised. After going with him ‘on Icarian 
wings’ to ‘the bird bazaars of St. Kilda’—the phraseology is 
his—we find no mention, even with the aid of his index, of 
the wren. If it had been otherwise, would a discovery made ‘a 
year or so ago’ inform with novelty a volume largely con- 
cerned with such very familiar birds as the sparrow, rook, 
robin, and titmouse? Again, if ignorance is so stupendous and 
universal and he has been discovering novelties every day for 
a life-time, why did he cover his pages with the unadulterated 
commonplace which must be patent to his most partial friend ? 
Finally, if his tirades against the ‘dry details and drier jargon 
of science’ are not construable as an admission that the field is 
becoming exhausted, are we to draw the opposite and most 
incredible inference that he thinks every fact new to him is 
also new to his readers 7] 
PEOPLE IN FICTION. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.) 
London, 21st May 1890. 
S1rR,—How various are the verdicts of mortal Critics! I 
have just read, with interest, your review of a little book of mine, 
Old Friends, and another study of the same performance by 
Mr. J. M. Barrie. The interesting thing is to mark how you 
differ from each other about the persons in Fiction. ‘ Warring- 
ton’ heads Mr. Barrie’s ‘list’ of friends. You say Warrington 
is ‘the shadow of a shade.’ Probably you both mean George 
the Second in Pendennis, not the George of Zhe Virginians. 
Mr. Barrie ‘shakes his head at Clive Newcome whining about 
Ethel ’—(in my parody)—‘ and Dorothea Casaubon become a 
hypocrite.’ You, on the other hand, are kind enough to approve 
of Olive’s melodious whine, and find Dorothea’s hypocrisy ‘the 
gem of the series.’ Not that one means Dorothea for a hypo- 
crite. By some extraordinary fate we never blame anybody’s 
conduct but we soon find ourselves acting in the same way, or 
remember having done so. However, the point is, how we 
all differ from each other about the persons in novels. The 
Chevalier Strong, you think, is the ‘ghost of one of Lever’s 
rollicking adventurers.’ To me the Chevalier seems real, 
dignified, and, if a gentleman of fortune, still a gentleman. 
I never was {much affected by the Master of Ravenswood’s 
death : it was prepared and ‘discounted’ from the beginning. 
If Wilfrid of Jvanhoe had been killed by the Templar, you ask 
whether we should have mourned his decease? Why, it would 
have eclipsed the gaiety of boyhood. How well one remembers 
trembling as the last joust begins, for who could have foreseen 
that the Templar would fall a victim to the violence of his own 
contending passions ? As to George Warrington I1., I am afraid 
you are right. Stunning Warrington is not always alive. But 
his ancestor seems living enough. Do you really place Roland 
Graeme above Quentin Durward? Probably there is no argu- 
ing about the reality of the people in fiction. Pro captu lectoris 
habent sua fata. A. LANG. 


‘THE BRAZEN HEAD, 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
Knutsford House, Fulham, 20th May 1890. 


S1R,—I am struck with a slight inaccuracy in the interesting 
article on ‘Academic Magazines’ in the last number of Zhe 
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Scots Observer. Praed was nota freshman when he wrote for 
The Brazen Head, nor was that publication in any way a 
college magazine. Praed went up to Cambridge in July 1821. 
In December 1822 the scheme of Knight’s Quarterly was 
arranged, and the first number was shortly afterwards brought 
out. It survived to the sixth number, and Praed was the prin- 
cipal writer on it. After the stoppage of the Quarterly Maga- 
sine there was a breach for a while between Praed and Charles 
Knight, but it was healed in a short time. It was not, however, 
until the spring of 1826 that Knight conceived the idea of 7he 
Brazen Head, and invited the co-operation of Praed and Barry 
St. Leger. The speculation, however, was, I believe, Knight’s 
own; and the publication was never intended to appeal to 
undergraduatedom. The paper was published in London. The 
point is not very material ; but an inaccuracy on a matter of 
literary detail is worth discovering in your columns.—I am, 
etc., CHARLES COOPER. 





—— 


REVIEWS. 
SCOTTISH NATIONAL MEMORIALS. 


Scottish National Memorials: A Record of the Historical and 
Archeological Collection in the Bishop's Castle, Glasgow, 
1888. Edited by JAMES PATON. Glasgow: MacLehose. 

The exceptional interest of this beautiful,volume for all true 
Scots of whatever sect or party has already been indicated in 
these columns. But it is not only to Scots that the Memorials 
make their appeal. Their is none who professes an interest in 
the history of Great Britain or has an eye for the picturesque can 
afford to pass them by. Herewe have realism in the best‘sense of 
that much maltreated term. More vivid in the presentation of 
the past than the most skilful historic narrative, its illustrations 
treat just and unjust, sinner and saint, Cavalier and Covenanter, 
with the same serene and unbiassed candour. True it is that 
in one or two instances the annotators have failed to observe the 
strict impartiality incumbent on those who undertake the per- 
formance of sacred and national functions. Thus Mr. A. J. S. 
Brook in his instructive introduction to the memorials of Queen 
Mary indulges in smothered anathemas—not on the merits very 
clearly justifiable—anent the Regent Moray’s conduct in refer- 
ence to the Queen’s jewels ; and Mr. Hay Fleming shows latent 
indications of Presbyterian contumaciousness in formally and 
solemnly, on the authority of the late Dean Stanley, handing over 
the glories of Claverhouseand Killiecrankie to the Episcopalians. 
But such mild and muffled manifestations of the ‘old Adam’ per- 
haps serve a useful purpose in illustrating that the ferfervidum 
ingenium Scotorum is not wholly a thing of the past. Of course 
the collection of Scottish National Memorials here illustrated 
is not an ideally perfect one ; some periods of Scottish history, 
some sections of Scottish life, are better and more amply re- 
presented than others ; but, take it all in all, the collection for 
variety and comprehensiveness is unequalled. 

The prehistoric section—stone and bronze ages—was de- 
signedly restricted, but nevertheless we are told that types of 
all the implements, weapons, and other remains are included. 
The sketch of a canoe, one of many found in the bed of the 
Clyde, scooped out from the trunk of a single oak, reminds us 
how small and rude were the beginnings of the great shipbuild- 
ing industry by which the river has acquired a world-wide 
fame ; but that the artistic tastes of the nation have scarcely 
kept pace with its mechanical advance is more than proved by 
the beautiful monumental slabs and other remains of ancient 
Celtic art. The turbulent and stormful centuries when the 
stress of the conflict with England was at its sorest are brought 
to mind by sketches of the basket-hilted sword—or rather, per- 
haps, memorial sword—of Sir John de Graham, the brother in 
arms of Sir William Wallace ; and of the famous ‘ Douglas 
sword,’ with the date 1320 in Arabic numerals, and supposed 
to have been carried—(though this the annotator neglects to 
mention)—by the ‘ good’ Sir James Douglas, ‘tender and true,’ 
when he set out on his mission of bearing the heart of Robert 
the Bruce to the Holy Land for sepulture : 

‘I will ye charge, efter yat I depart, 
To Holy Grave and thair bury my hart.’ 

The ‘ Brooch of Lorn, with which Bruce is said to have fastened 

his plaid at the battle of Dalreoch, is of course of much later 
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date ; and even the tradition that the hero of Bannockburn 
affected the Celtic fet/e-breacan or belted plaid can scarce be 
regarded as better than a pious myth. But apart from its 
legend the brvoch is a sufficiently interesting ornament, not the 
less so from the fact that to the ‘large unpolished gem in the 
centre’ there attaches a mystery which holds antiquarians 
spell-bound with its ‘glittering eye,’ for it cannot be solved 
without injury to the relic. Between the epoch of Wallace and 
Bruce and the years of Queen Mary’s chequered history a great 
gap in the M/emoria/s occurs, the desolation of which is only 
emphasised by engravings of the ‘black chanter or feadan 
dubh of Clan Chattan’ and of a spurious sideboard in the 
‘manner of the period of James Iv.’ Of the Marian relics the 
annotator judiciously observes: ‘To identify the memorials 
which were exhibited in the Bishop’s Castle with the articles 
enumerated in the inventory would be a difficult and a hazar- 
dous task.’ Marian relics seem, in fact, to possess as miracu- 
lous powers of augmentation as the wood of the holy cross; but 
this matter was sufficiently treated in Zhe Scots Observer at the 
time of the Stuart Exhibition. Suffice it therefore to say that 
on this point the notes of the annotator err—if they err at all— 
on the side of reticence ; and in any case the claims to illus- 
tration of every object illustrated are undeniable. 

Among the more interesting of these are the Kennet Ciborium 
—a gift of Queen Mary to Balfour of Burleigh—which, besides 
appearing as frontispiece in the form of a coloured plate, 
receives further illustration and is explained and described 
in the text; the cabinet now in the possession of Queen 
Victoria ; the betrothal cup designed by the famous Jehan 
Court, with representations of the triumph of Diana and of 
the repast of the gods at the marriage of Cupid and Psyche ; 
and the ‘ Death’s-head’ watch, which strangely enough Mary, 
it would appear, presented not to the ‘sour’ and sententious 
Knox but to the beautiful Mary Seton, while the watch she is 
said to have given to her grim reprover is ornamented on the 
dial with a pleasant pastoral scene, and on the outside with 
branches of trees and other emblems of the leveliness and joy 
of the earth: the ‘knave death, that will come whether we will 
or not,’ being conspicuous only by his absence. Among plates 
of objects not so directly memorial of the Queen are those of 
the cradle and baby oak chair of James VI., Archbishop Beaton’s 
bible, and the Bothwellhaugh gun which ended the life of the 
Regent Moray. The notes on this last and several other plates 
are rather meagre ; and it might at least have been stated that 
the carbine belonged to Lord John Hamilton, and was supplied 
by him to Bothwellhaugh, no doubt because it was a deadlier 
weapon than any Bothwellhaugh himself possessed. The in- 
scription on the gun misstates the year of the Regent’s death— 
the date is not 23d January 1571 but 23d January 1569-70. As 
to the portraits of the Queen, the choice of the editors of this 
volume was somewhat limited, Glasgow being much weaker 
in this section than the Stuart Exhibitien in London. The por- 
trait selected is the Blairs College memorial one, supposed to 
have been painted by Cawood. The annotator (Mr. J. M. Gray) 
affirms that ‘ of its importance as a genuine portrait of the Queen 
there can be but one opinion.’ This may in a restricted sense be 
true, but the likeness is nevertheless formal and artificial. It 
is, in fact, only in the earlier portraits of the Queen that we can 
be said to recognise properly the presence of an individual per- 
sonality ; and undoubtedly in the character of the ‘ charming 
sinner’ she is much more interesting to average humanity than 
in that of the elaborately accoutred saint and martyr. An en- 
graving of the Queen with her husband Darnley is:also de- 
serving of attention if only for the details of the costumes. Of 
the Covenant and Royalist periods the historic and personal 
relics are legion. Regarding the presentment of Dundee, 
‘beautiful as when he lived, with the long, dark, curled locks 
streaming down over his laced buff coat, and the two engraved 
pages of the bible in perusal of which the pious and persecuted 
Peden perhaps perfected amidst the solitudes of the hills his 
particular gift of prophecy, enough has previously been pro- 
nounced ; but the whole of this section is brimful of eccle- 
siastical interest. The more secular but perhaps also more 
romantic, and if less fervently religious more spontaneously 
human, times of the Jacobite rebellions are represented by me- 
mentoes to the full as many and attractive. The facsimile 
letter of the renowned Rob Roy is touched with character in 
every dash and flourish of its bold caligraphy, while its correct 
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spelling and its manner and style of composition indicate that 
the hardly bestead outlaw was a gentleman of better culture than 
many of the Scottish nobles of the period. The Chevalier 
and his son ‘Bonnie Prince Charlie’ (‘bonnie’ at least in 
his youthful days) receive full justice in the volume whether 
as regards portraits, relics, letters, or medals. Specially ex- 
cellent are the miniature likenesses of the Jacobite poetess, the 
beautiful Lady Nairne, whose claim to the title ‘the Flower of 
Strathearn’ the portrait more than establishes ; and of the more 
rustic beauty, the Highland Jacobite heroine, Flora Macdonald. 
Persons afflicted with the amiable but sometimes costly weak- 
ness of bibliomania will in the Scottish Literature section find 
pasturage sufficient at least to afford them a few hours of blissful 
contemplation and content ; while those who find their chiefest 
joy in municipal splendours will no doubt turn with raptured 
gaze to the seals, chairs, staffs, maces, badges, and other 
sacred emblems of civic rule. The sections devoted specially 
to ‘Scottish Life’ are rather unequal. The industrial side is 
moderately well represented ; but since in this department the 
editor, Mr. James Paton, is an unrivalled authority, the best has 
been made of the materials at his disposal. Dress and furniture 
are not particularly various ; but there is a good selection of 
weapons, especially of Doune pistols ; and archery and silver 
work are pre-eminently good. The chapter by Mr. Brook on 
silver plate is so profusely illustrated with all the old Scots 
hall-marks—many of places in which the manufacture has long 
ceased—that the collector can now have no difficulty in trac- 
ing the origin of old Scottish plate ; while the Scottish archer 
will find a monograph full of illustrations of the historic 
trophies and memorials of the Queen’s Ancient Bodyguard 
for Scotland. Specially enthralling—if also somewhat awe- 
some—are the sections devoted to instruments of torture 
and punishment (Professor Ferguson’s notes are in tone 
and manner solemnly in keeping with his subject) and to 
amulets and charms, the last chiefly against that Scottish 
theological bogy the witch. Here the ancient city of St. 
Andrews may be said to carry off the honours with its ‘ heads- 
man’s axe,’ for was it not directly wielded with the human 
hands of the dread figure in the black masque, and thus much 
more fearsomely than was the ‘ blade of the Aberdeen maiden,’ 
set in motion by a mere piece of mechanical machinery? But 
why, O why, since we have been granted a likeness of the 
headsman’s axe of St. Andrews, did the engraver neglect the 
dread mace of St. Salvator’s College with its Satanic figures 
guarded by lions and its serried and terrible array of pulpiteer- 
ing ecclesiastics? How much the ancient University owes to 
this high-wrought emblem of authority who can tell? In 
ancient days, at least, when borne on inaugural occasions by 
that for his inches most superbly pompous of beadles, Tommie 
Peattie, the disciplinary effect was plainly visible both on 
students and professors ; but rumour has it that since the demise 
of this most worthy and proper official neither student nor 
professorial life in the grey old city has been quite so sedate as in 
days ofyore. It remains to add that this folio, which is by Con- 
stable, is handsomely printed, admirably illustrated, and equipped 
with a title-page worthy of the best traditions of Scottish printing. 


ESOP. 


The Fables of A-sop as first printed by William Caxton. 
Edited by JOSEPH JACOBS. 2 vols. London: Nutt. 

Whatever interest for modern readers lies in the fable is his- 
torical. As art it is ‘base,common, and popular’ ; as literature 
neither better nor worse than the average newspaper com- 
ments upon a parliamentary division or a society scandal. It 
is to be classed with the moral pocket-handkerchiefs with which 
Mr. Stiggins and his friends afflicted the savage mind: ‘ They 
combine amusement with instruction, my young friend, blend- 
ing select tales with woodcuts.’ A©sop—(‘ or hear’st thou rather’ 
Avian, Phedrus, Lafontaine)—is not always ‘select’ and not 
always amusing ; but on other grounds the parallel is perfect, 
and should not have escaped Mr. Jacobs, who knows his 
Dickens. Here and in the Szdpaz, his former contribution to 
the Bibliothégue de Carabas, he uses the early illustrations of 
the fabulists as guides to the evolution of the later versions’ 
Artistically they represent the Cock-eyed Primitive at 5 st. 7 lb., 
as the sporting prophets say, and elucidate the text much as 
the average pre-Raphaelite angel enforces the seventh or any 
other commandment. Indeed, it is a pity that the champions 
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of sentimentality should not have laid hands upon the fable, for 
then they would have disgusted even such as sit at their feet. 
But it is better to moulder unread and mildewed than to be 
employed to teach a Philistine that if he gazes long and earnestly 
at the Amge/usj he will hear the tinkle of the bell, and that Dr. 
Fekyll is a sermon on the text ‘When I would do good, evil is 
present with me.’ And how much more appropriately such 
paltry moral platitudes come from the mouth of the unbitted and 
unbridled mule than from the pages of the well-meaning, if com- 
monplace, fabulist. Like statistics, too, a story in which ‘ dogs, 
geese, and plane-trees’ gird themselves about with the skin of 
the solemn ass can be made to prove anything, no matter how 
ridiculous it may be. Of all such, however, Mr. Walter Crane 
alone has grasped the opportunity. His Artsand Crafts sop 
is stabled on the same shelf as the Mz/k White Doe of Hartley 
Coleridge’s parody. And ‘the difference to him’ may be better 
imagined than described from the tea-trays and nude nymphs 
all awry, whereby he instructs the ‘ working-man’ in Socialism. 
This misconceived and misbegotten menagerie and Artemus 
Ward’s ‘two moral b’ars’ are the last survivals of the didactic 
quadruped : in the modern world as in the days of Solomon, 
‘Wisdom has killed her beasts.’ Possibly AZsop himself saw 
that his eagles and beetles and camels were dying of neglect 
when he sent them for a change of air to heaven, for which 
excursion Lucian is our authority. And small good they got of 
the journey. The air of the place, according to the prince of 
scofiers, was heavy with the breath of loquacious philosophers. 
Imitating on earth those whom Menippus met ‘enskied and 
sainted,’ the misguided animals urge and drive home their 
opinions: ‘they do everything but swear.’ Why they should 
cease to combine amusement with instruction at this point is 
to be gleaned from Mr. Lang’s verses on the mendacity of 
‘ Esop’ prefixed to the first of Mr. Jacob’s volumes : 


‘ And in the lion and the frog, 
In all the life of moor and fen, 
In ass and peacock, stork and log, 
He read similitudes of men.’ 


‘* Not ours,” they cried; ‘‘ Degenerate, 
If ours at all,” they cried again, 
‘Ye fools, who war with God and Fate, 
Who strive and toil : strange race of men. . . 
‘* Content are we to fall asleep, 
And well content to wake no more, 
We do not laugh, we do not weep, 
Nor look behind us and before.” 


They spoke, but that misshapen Slave 
Told never of the thing he heard, 
And unto men their portraits gave 
In likenesses of beast and bird.’ 
These remarks on ‘a wheen idle questions’ spring from Mr. 
Jacobs’s speculations on the future of the fable. He comes, 
but not altogether rightly, to the right conclusion that it has 
none. But if it were true that its simplicity of forin sits not 
well with the complications of our fiz de siecle life, surely the 
lyric also lies under sentence of death. The truth is that the 
fable, although, as Mr. Jacobs says, it springs from the ‘ uni- 
versal human tendency to tell a tale,’ is as a backwater on the 
stream : it is founded on a wrong convention, and remains a 
monument of perverted ingenuity, flat, stale, and unprofitable for 
instruction or reproof. Of all the collections of such litera- 
ture Caxton’s is the best and the worst: the worst because it 
drags its slow length in a sluggish and sinuous flow, like that of 
the river which our shoddy Dante saw in one of two worlds, 
‘The rumour of periods’ sounded not in the ears of the honest 
printer, and the grammar was perforce, as Mr. Ruskin’s of 
choice, made at home. But Caxton’s collection is also the 
most complete. It is practically a corpus of the ancient fable ; 
and when the last word shall have been said on it we shall 
know where the first Aryans dwelt, and shall have the solution 
of other questions over which the apostles of folk-lore fight. 
It is to be feared that in that day we shall also know 
‘ Why the sea is boiling hot 
And whether pigs have wings’ ; 

and the rest of the many questions on which the Walrus pro- 
mised to lecture the Carpenter. The history of the fable jam 
captum teneo, jam volucrem sequor. But there can be no two 
opinions as to the skill with which Mr. Jacobs has built his 
structure and pieced together fragments of evidence scattered 
between the Jalakas and Avian, from Marie of France to Uncle 
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Remus. The degree and the quality of his learning are not to 
be doubted. It is varied, profound, and without a spice of 
pedantry. It is impossible to lay down the first of these 
volumes (which is devoted to his dissertation) uninformed or 
uninterested. The argument is a contrivance of Dadalean 
ingenuity, set forth with the ease of one who while he holds 
aces up his sleeve yet has the dexterity to win without them. 
And if the humour is sometimes forced—(as when Mr. Jacobs 
writes of ‘the Indian Ocean of fable’)—a dash even of strained 
humour lightens pleasantly a work of this difficulty ; and when 
the evidence is weak Mr. Jacobs is always the first to say so. 
Such candour is as praiseworthy as it is rare. 

Caxton’s sop is from a French rendering of Stainhiivel’s 
collection, which contains (1) the medizval prose Phzdrus, (2) 
the fables derived from Babrius, (3) the Fadule Extravagantes; 
which Mr. Jacobs shows to have been taken from a version of 
Alfred of England’s translation from the Arabic, made probably 
with the help of an English Jew, Berachyah Hanakdan, who is 
responsible for a parallel collection in Hebrew rhymed prose. 
Alfred lived in the twelfth century, and is not to be mistaken 
for the King, to whom his work is sometimes ascribed. His 
fables are lost, but we have the version which Marie of France 
made of them. It is difficult to say whence Stainhiivel drew his 
third section. A comparison between his German and Latin 
texts on the one hand and the Latin and possibly the Dutch 
versions of Marie might lead to some definite result. 

Bentley proved that the Greek prose version of the classical 
42sop contains Hebraisms and Middle Greek words: it may 
confidently be set down as derived from Babrius, and therefore 
to be of later date than Phedrus. Mr. Jacobs shows, by a clear 
piece of reasoning, that Phadrus had before him the cvvaywyai of 
Demetrius Phalereus, who collected the A:sopic fables about 300 
B.C. The Pheedrine fable is distinguished from the Babrian by 
a comparative absence of Orientalism. Avian—(who had both 
Pheedrus and Babrius to choose from)—scrupulously refrained 
from reproducing the former. Mr. Jacobs supports the con- 
jecture of Crusius that the latter drew upon the lost dexayuOai of 
Nicostratus, the Greek rhetorician, who lived at the court of 
Marcus Aurelius. The reason appears to be that Babrius’s col- 
lection originally contained ten books, ‘There is a river in 
Monmouth and a river in Macedon’; and it suits Mr. Jacobs 
to place Babrius comparatively late. There is no reasonable 
doubt that he lived after Nicostratus, but it is not necessary to 
suppose that the rhetor’s fables are the same as his. Any con- 
jecture of Crusius must be treated with respect ; but it must 
not be forgotten that very little is known with certainty about 
the dexayvéia ; and we fail to see that Nicostratus is necessary as 
a link between Babrius and Kybises, nor is the question impor- 
ant. Boys used to be taught at school that the dexayvOia were 
cast in dramatic forin, and that not much more can be said 
about them. Comparing Avian—whatever his ultimate origin 
—with Phaedrus, we find about two hundred fables which may 
be called classical. Dr. Landsberger failed to prove that these 
were suggested by the Talmudic fable; and those fare no 
better who would 


‘See Afric’s tribes the hill of glory mount 
And sell their sugars on their own account.’ 


Mr. Rhys Davids and such as ‘hold opinion with Pythagoras’ 
would derive the Greek fable from the Jalakas or Birth Stories 
of the Buddha; but Mr. Jacobs has finally disposed of that theory. 
The Jalakas may be dated about four hundred years B.c., and 
they contain about five hundred tales, of which he can find 
about a dozen reasonably to be compared with the classicaj} 
fables. Mr. Rutherford’s contention for a Greek origin of the 
Greek fable is untenable. The Greeks themselves noted a 
Lybian or foreign strain amongst the purely Greek fables. 
Therefore it is not going too far to suggest that, as the Jalakas 
were originally folk-lore, and lived on as folk-lore, it was in that 
form that they reached Greece. The transmission is easily ac- 
counted for by the fact that fables were regarded as Marchen, 
and as jests. The purely Greek fables—it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish many—may have been imitations such as are made 
to-day in the East by the score, or they may have been adapta- 
tions of current beast-tales. It were travelling far beyond the 
limits of what is known to suggest that the fable is sprung from 
the proverb that is drawn from the beast-tale. 

Of the second volume, containing the text, we have not space 
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to speak. But the substitution of commas for the lines which 
Caxton used would have been an advantage ; and Mr. Jacobs’s 
reproduction of his typographical errors is a childish pedantry. 
The wood-cuts, we suppose, are a necessary evil. The printing 
is excellent, especially in the first volume, where the page is not 
scratched and broken by the Caxton dash. A glossary (made 
on what principle we do not quite understand: why are such 
words as ered (205) and chevyese (218) omitted ?) and a capital 
synopsis of parallels conclude the volumes, which form alto- 
gether the most judicious and trustworthy dissertation we have 
on the progress of the fable. 


CAPITAL AND INTEREST. 


Capital and Interest. By EUGEN V. BOHM-BAWERK ; Trans- 
lated, with a Preface and Analysis, by WILLIAM SMART, 
M.A. London: Macmillan. 


Some years ago a man was brought into court charged with 
pig-stealing, and the indictment, with the curious elaboration 
of the law, set forth one or more or each or every or many, 
and so forth, of these pigs. But before the recitation was 
finished the pig-stealer (who in the end proved to be a lunatic) 
interrupted and said: ‘Do not set it forth in such lofty lan- 
guage, but come tothe point.’ We devoutly hope that if we 
are called upon to review another book of Professor Béhm- 
Bawerk’s it may be set forth in less lofty language. The 
present volume is supposed to be a critical history of the theory 
of interest. The object is to explain whence and why the 
capitalist, without personally exerting himself, obtains ‘this 
endless flow of wealth in the shape of interest’ ; or, in other words, 
why things are sold at sucha price that they not only return 
the original capital destroyed and pay the wages of labour, 
including wages of superintendence, but also yield something 
extra to the owner of the capital. Interest in the form 
of ‘loan’ interest is a very familiar conception, but ‘natural’ 
interest, as the author terms it, is not quite so simple and 
obvious. Still it is pretty generally known that a capi- 
talist is not likely to go on employing capital unless, in ad- 
dition to a reward for his labour, he gets the rate of interest 
current at the time ; but how can dead capital get a perennial 
reward? The volume before us—alas! the first only—is in- 
tended to give the answers of all the economists, from Aristotle 
to Jevons downwards, to this important and fundamental pro- 
blem. It is further designed to show that all these answers are 
wrong, and thus gently to prepare the reader for the second 
volume so constantly referred to, in which the epoch is to be made, 
the path broken, and the last word said in the most thorough- 
going Teutonic manner. There are at least two ways of ap- 
proaching a critical business of this kind—one fruitful, the other 
barren, to cull the language of metaphor in which the author 
delights. The fruitful method is to point out as clearly 
as possible the truth—partial, incomplete, approximate though 
it be—in the successive economists, to correct their misappli- 
cation of terms, and to indicate their omissions, and in this way 
to trace the gradual development of the modern theory. Accord- 
ing to this plan the errors are shaken out, and the writers are 
treated as contributing in a greater or less degree to the advance 
of economic science. The other method is to emphasise every 
omission and every error, to stretch the language of innocent 
authors, who never dreamed of the modern Teuton, in order to in- 
clude the greatest possible number of fallacies, and thus to pre- 
pare by a long night of fog and darkness for the glorious flood of 
daylight which the second volume will diffuse. Itis this barren 
method which Dr. Béhm-Bawerk has adopted, and we admire 
beyond measure the indomitable energy which lived through the 
translation of such a work. The translation, we may say in pass- 
ing, is excellently done—too excellently, in fact. If the translator 
had skipped a little here and there and reduced the volume to a 
half or a tenth of its present size he would have been a public 
benefactor. What, for example, is the use of translating stuff of 
this kind : ‘ Seldom can there have been a more grateful task 
than was the refutation of this doctrine in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. Long ago smitten with internal decay 
—detested by some, despised by others, forced to lean on very 
pitiful scientific props—it had long out-lived its life, and only 
raised its head in the present like some old ruin’? What is 
the use of mixing up poetry, or oratory, or whatever it is this 
language conceals, with political economy—at least for English 
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readers? Then a further contraction might have been made by 
omitting all the wit and humour, which is even more pitiful than 
the poetry and eloquence. But to return to the substance of the 
work: the critical examination of the theory of interest. It 
would be impossible to give even an outline of the main argu- 
ment, as the analytical table of contents consists of about five 

and-twenty pages of small type. A few samples, however, will 
afford the reader an opportunity of deciding how much more 
he would like. In the first place, curiously enough, by far 
the most interesting part of the subject receives the most 
scanty treatment, classical antiquity and the Middle Ages 
being polished off in a chapter of ten pages. On the other 
hand, the German Socialists, with Marx at their head, are 
once more slain and dissected in about ten times the space. 
Even in such an easy part of the subject, however, Dr. Bohm- 
Bawerk cannot refrain from exaggeration. Every one knows 
that Marx and his followers look upon labour as the only source 
of value, and hence conclude that labour ought to get all the 
reward. Capital is itself only crystallised labour-time. In the 
development of this theory, apart from the fundamental error on 
which it rests, Marx has to get over the difficulty of measuring 
the quantity of labour: is a day’s labour of every one, skilled 
or unskilled, to be taken as equal in its productive power? 
Marx attempts to put his theory in conformity with facts by 
considering the higher forms of labour as multiples of a lower 
unit, and this part of his theory he works out in an ingenious 
manner. Yet his latest critic writes of ‘the maiveté of this 
theoretical puzzle as almost stupefying. That a day’s labour of 
a sculptor may be considered equal to five days’ labour of a 
miner in many respects—for instance, in money valuation— 
there can be no doubt. But that twelve hours’ labour of a 
sculptor actually ave sixty hours’ common labour no one will 
maintain.’ Precisely so—not even Marx. But, on the other 
hand, every one will assent to the truth and wisdom of Adam 
Smith’s treatment of the same question. ‘It is often difficult,’ 
he says, ‘to ascertain the proportion between two different 
quantities of labour. The time spent in two different sorts of 
work will not always alone determine this proportion. The 
different degrees of hardships endured and ingenuity exercised 
must be taken into account. There may be more labour in an 
hour’s hard work than in two hours’ easy business; or in an 
hour’s application to a trade which it costs ten years’ labour to 
learn than in a month’s industry at an ordinary and obvious em- 
ployment.’ Now this is the real position which the German 
Professor has found stupefying, and upon the demolition 
of which he glories in the following puerile manner :—‘1 
have criticised the law of labour value with all the severity 
that a doctrine so utterly false seemed to me to deserve. 
It may be that my criticism is also open to many objec- 
tions. But one thing at any rate seems to me certain: ear- 
nest writers concerned to find out the truth will not in 
future venture to content themselves with asserting the law 
of labour value as has hitherto been done.’ This is a fair 
example of our author’s power of appreciating both others and 
himself. Over and over again he affects to discover amazing 
contradictions and gross juggling : two of the principal classes 
of theories which he professes to examine are designated 
throughout ‘colourless’ and ‘naive’ respectively, and every 
exposure of his unhappy predecessors is hailed with a self- 
complacent allusion to ‘my second volume.’ As far as can be 
gathered from the present work the Professor's own views ap- 
pear to be derived from a confused and partial adaptation of 
the theory of Jevons ; but the paternity of ideas is notoriously a 
matter of opinion, and our author himself says : ‘The germs of 
this view, which I consider the only correct one, are to be 
found in Galiani, in Turgot, and latterly in Knies, who, however, 
has since expressly withdrawn it as erroneous.’ The insinuation 
of originality is more adroit than usual ; and with this compli- 
ment we take leave of an ungrateful task. 


LITTLE MR. BOUNCER. 


The Rev J. G. Wood: His Life and Work, By the Rev. 
THEODORE Woop, F.E.S. London: Cassell. 


The biography of the Rev. J. G. Wood cannot be pronounced 
asuccess. It is as difficult to discern therein the Little Mr. 
Bouncer whom those who put their faith in Mr. Bradley expect 
to meet as it is to find the cat in the well-known puzzle. Though 
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this criticism is perhaps severe, it is free from the mere suspicion 
of unfairness. We are not disposed to blame the writer unduly. 
In his excess of filial piety he has taken his father so very seriously 
that in anxiety to collect every tittle of information bearing on 
any side of his character he has heaped up the dust of trivial 
detail until the characteristics of the cheery lecturer, the un- 
conventional parson, the popular naturalist, the easy-going 
humourist, the hard-working uncommercial scholar, are almost 
lost sight of. Yet the biographer had to do with aman who in 
less dignified but more capable hands might well have been the 
subject of one of the pleasantest and most entertaining bio- 
graphies in the English language. That result, however, was 
not to be attained by the toilsome process of devoting a third of 
his space to a dry enumeration of the places where Mr. Wood 
lectured, the names of his lectures, and the number of his audi- 
ences ; by dissertations on hall-keepers—how this would allow a 
screw in the floor and that would not—on drawing-screens and 
the accidents that befallthem. The writer appears to be wholly 
destitute of the faculty of discriminating between the trivial and 
the essential. His father met Oliver Wendell Holmes in America, 
and the only fact recorded in connection with the interview is 
that he gave Wood ‘a signed photo’ and signed two more that 
the naturalist had brought with him. What he thinks most 
worthy of preservation in his father’s comments on America 
are certain ‘curiosities of American nomenclature’ from which 
the ‘ordinary hackneyed expressions are altogether omitted,’ 
the strange and hitherto unheard-of Americanisms left being 
‘boom,’ ‘fizzle,’ ‘ bonanza,’ ‘to enthuse,’ and other too familiar 
monstrosities. His father’s style of preaching he examines as 
minutely as if it had been that of a Chalmers or an Irving; 
and the long story of his precentorship at Canterbury is told 
with a zest which we miss in the history of Wood’s really im- 
portant work: how he came to know so much of whales, for 
instance, is left to surmise, though posterity is carefully informed 
that the ‘alms at the Festival Service, instead of being pre- 
sented at the altar, were deliberately and openly placed in a 
hat,’ and how once ‘after beginning in the key of G the pro- 
cessional was finished in that of F.’ 

Yet from this dust-heap of irrelevance it is possible with 
pains and care to collect materials for constructing a truth- 
ful and pleasant picture. We may not esteem Mr. Wood 
peculiarly interesting either as a clergyman, a precentor, a 
traveller, or a critic of America ; it may be a matter of indif- 
ference when, where, and to whom he delivered his lectures. 
But his life is full to the brim of picturesqueness. The very 
misfortunes of the man are eloquent of his qualities. He 
was such a weakly child that no one expected him to reach 
maturity ; yet by sheer pluck and exercise he became so 
skilful an athlete that he was justly compared to one of the 
‘Bounding Bricks of Babylon.” When playing cricket as 
a school-boy he broke his leg and dislocated his ankle, then 
by an overwhelming cruelty of fate was sent to be nursed in 
a room full of fleas. Six of his ribs were broken at dif- 
ferent times: two by a post which he ran against in the dark. 
Three others went at a funeral: a gust of wind having blown 
his surplice over his head, he stumbled against a tombstone. 
In his haste to catch a late train he fell over a manure-heap, 
putting two fingers out of joint, breaking the bones of two 
others and also those of his hand ; yet he celebrated the Com- 
munion in this mangled condition. On other occasions he had 
his nose, his right arm, and his collar-bone (twice) broken. At 
the end he caught a cold on the platform of a Scottish railway 
station, and died through inattention to it. 

The hasty, random, happy-go-lucky nature which, combined 
with ‘a brittleness of the bones,’ accounted for the frequency of 
these accidents was probably also the cause of his uniform bad 
luck in pecuniary matters. No writer ever enjoyed simultane- 
ously so much popularity and such small gains. Of 7he Com- 
mon Objects of the Country a first edition of 100,000 was ex- 
hausted in a week, yet he wrote it and the equally successful 
Common Objects of the Sea-Shore for thirty pounds a-piece. He 
edited a newspaper, and the publisher went bankrupt. He lost 
by never keeping accounts, the reason for which was the very 
Bounceresque one that, having no taste for arithmetic, he 
doubted his ability to add up the columns. Lecturing was as 
unprofitable to him as writing. His fee never rose above ten 
guineas and averaged about five, which after railway and other 
expenses were paid left but a small margin to a man with no 
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faculty for ‘working the oracle.’ The first of his American tours 
was a splendid success in one way, but the monetary fruits of 
it were lost by lack of business management. His second ill- 
advised expedition proved an utter failure for reasons which 
a child might have foreseen. Both proved detrimental to his 
English prospects. Trouble dogged him laughably in minor 
matters. The canvas bag wherein he carried his screen about 
looked so much like a corpse that it was seized on suspicion 
of being the missing body of the late Lord Crawford, and 
even his type-writer was pounced upon by clever detectives 
who took him for a dynamitard and it for an infernal ma- 
chine. When he went swimming he was so stung by medusas 
that brandy had to be lavished upon his restoration. Yet in 
spite of all these vexations ‘ Little Mr. Bouncer’s’ life was as 
happy and serene as life well could be. The secret lay not 
in the circumstances but in the temperament. Nothing seems 
to have been capable of disturbing his equanimity. His 
capacity for work was amazing, yet he would leave it two or 
three times at the request of a Tabby who desired him to 
admire her kittens. The most ill-tempered cur recognised a 
friend in him, At the Zoological Gardens the very lions and 
tigers rejoiced at his coming. It was the same with people. 
His biographer says : ‘He had the most wonderful knack of 
going where he chose and doing what he chose without inter- 
ference from anybody. He once obtained one of the very best 
stalls for the Handel Festival simply by asking for it ; he found 
his way behind the curtain of a London theatre in order to dis- 
cover the secret of a thrilling ‘ fire-scene,’ and no one said him 
nay ; he even in some mysterious manner invaded the sacred 
precincts of the Speaker’s Gallery in the House of Commons 
without the usual formality of obtaining an order.’ If wefadd 
that in society he was a prime favourite of both sexes it will be 
evident that his was the nameless sunniness of disposition that 
by its own radiance lightens any path its owner may choose to 
follow. Except once, says his son, he never was known to be 
out of temper. Yet save that he loved comic verse and played 
billiards and backgammon there is hardly anything in this bio- 
graphy to help us to realise the cheery, sociable, laughter-loving 
character of Wood. 

Mr. Theodore Wood is prodigal of high-falutin enthusiasm 
concerning his father’s attainments as a naturalist. It was alto- 
gether unnecessary. His place is clearly fixed in public estima- 
tion, and will not be altered by special pleading. And it was 
entirely his own. He had neither art nor part with the prose 
poets of the open air, the school of niggling landscape-painters 
invented by Jefferies. He wrote sound but not ‘charming’ Eng- 
lish ; and heis never caught rhapsodising over ‘ the dewdrop on 
the blade’ or the ‘ mist above the pine-trees.’ He was not a poet. 
Neither was he an eminent naturalist or a profound philosopher : 
not Yarrell nor Buffon nor Thoreau. Yet he had his own valu- 
able and genuine gift. We find the key to it in that boundless 
sympathy with life for which love is another name. Whatever 
livedand moved he did not so much pet and patronise as make 
a friend and companion of. Slug and lizard, worm and chame- 
leon, sparrows and titmice and ravens, were as dear to him as 
cats or dogs or children. It was his highest delight and pleasure 
to have them beside him to study and to watch—less, we 
should imagine, from scientific curiosity than from a sheer and 
simple enjoyment of their sports. That was his equipment for 
the work he performed, and it was sufficient in itself to make 
him popular on the platform. But he also had a mind—neither 
strikingly brilliant nor powerful but still—of an English solid 
straightforwardness and simplicity. Mystification, sesquipeda- 
lian words, pedantry of every kind, were abominations to him. 
His verbal pictures are as clear and bold of outline as the illus- 
trations he loved best for his books. The work he accomplished 
was that of translating the jargon of science into the language 
of the people. It was on account of his faculty for doing this 
that he was so much in request on the popular platform, in the 
popular magazine, and for that puppy-biscuit description of 
literature, Our Little Darlings and Little Folks, which is 
judged to be healthy food for the nursery. Probably his 
books will prove as ephemeral as these worthy serials. Mr. 
Wood had not a sufficient literary gift to immortalise the com- 
monplace ; neither was he great as an original student. For 
that very reason it is to be regretted that his son has ‘muffed 
his chance’ of embalming in a biography a pleasant and curious 
personality which will be sought for in vain in the naturalist’s 
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own work. Butif the body of the ‘life’ were consigned to obli- 
vion and a few elucidatory sentences added to the beginning 
and the end, a third of it as it stands might serve the purpose. 


THEOLOGY. 


Lux Mundi (London : Murray) is a series of twelve papers, 
edited by Charles Gore, forming what used to be called ‘a 
complete body of divinity.’ The writers of the papers are all 
more or Jess prominent members of the Anglican High Church 
party. They ascribe as much importance as is to be expected 
to the sacraments and the Catholic Church ; and most of them 
delight in references to Clement and Basil and Epiphanius, as 
is the manner of High Churchmen. But they have written one 
of the most valuable books of the day. Lux Mundi almost 
succeeds in being ¢he book for which all the Churches are 
waiting. It has succeeded in raising a storm in the Church of 
England, and is provoking more controversy than any theo- 
logical) work that has been published since Essays and Re- 
views. It is an endeavour to restate theological doctrines in 
the light of modern advances in physical and critical science ; 
and though in some respects the writers have failed in this 
endeavour and are indefinite or incomplete, it must be acknow- 
ledged that on the whole they have done a conspicuously 
good service to religious thought. The subjects of the essays 
are: Faith, The Christian Doctrine of God, The Problem of 
Pain, The Preparation in History for Christ, The Incarnation 
in Relation to Development, The Incarnation as the Basis of 
Dogma, The Atonement, The Holy Spirit and Inspiration, 
The Church, Sacraments, Christianity and Politics, Christian 
Ethics. This is not the place to examine minutely the results 
of such inquiries. But it would be unfair not to praise the in- 
quirers’ method. Much of their success is due to their sym- 
pathy with modern ideas. They show even more interest in 
Herbert Spencer than in Epiphanius. Still more is their suc- 
cess gained by their courage and plain speech. They do not 
hesitate to accept the theory of evolution or to say of the Old 
Testament that ‘imperfection is its essence.’ There is none of 
the hedging and ambiguous deliverance which are born of the 
fear of a heresy hunt: but the writers owe still more of their 
success to the manifest earnestness of their conviction and 
their reverential tone. This may prevent their book ever 
winning the popularity which came to £ssays and Reviews ; 
but it will gain for them a reward better worth having in the 
sincere appreciation of earnest minds. It is an honour to the 
High Church party and to the whole Church of England to 
have sent forth such a book. One does not know where !n 
Scotland to look for anything so timely and so wise. We 
heartily endorse what Dr. Marcus Dods recently said about 
Lux Mundi : ‘ So notable a book as this does not appear twice 
in a generation.’ 

It is a painful experience to turn from the sober reasoning of 
Mr. Campion’s essay on ‘Christianity and Politics’ in Lux 
Mundi to the noisy clap-trap which the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes has chosen (one does not know why) to call Zhe 
Philanthropy of God (London: Hodder). Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes’s ideal seems to be ‘that good man Stead’; and his 
discourses are closely modelled on Pa// Mail/ Gazette articles 
as they were in the time of that reverend journalist. For thirty- 
six pages Mr. Hughes descants on woman’s sphere and woman’s 
wrongs.—-(What is the peculiar fascination of such themes to the 
disciple of the Good Man ?)—It is difficult to imagine anything 
falser in sentiment or more foolishly oblivious of the facts of 
life than those discourses. But wait till you read the sixty-nine 
pages in which ‘ The Deadly Militarism of Lord Wolseley’ and 
the general enormity of protecting our own national interests 
are the theme! ‘ Beware,’ cries Mr. Hughes, ‘ of governments 
and of private individuals when they talk about honour. I wish 
we could abolish that accursed word from the British language.’ 
‘ There was a profound truth in Napoleon Buonaparte’s sneering 
description of us as a nation of shopkeepers. We are a nation 
of shopkeepers.’ That is the kind of stuff of which Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes rids himself. We make no criticism on it but 
this : that if there were people in West London who could listen 
complacently to it, then there was great need for what Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes calls ‘ The West London Mission.’ 

Unfortunately it is true that an article by Mr. Stead is usually 
easier reading than a leader in 7he Zimes. For very nearly 
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the same reason Mr. Hugh Price Hughes’s preachments are 
more entertaining than the older type of sermon. Mr. J. T. 
Bramston’s Sermons to Boys (London : Sonnenschein), though 
very good and sober and wise, and not like ‘rants’ at all, are a 
little dull. It is a pity that he has not a greater gift of lightening 
his teaching with illustration. All precept and no story is apt 
to make even a Winchester boy go asleep. If it were not for 
this one fault Mr. Bramston’s sermons would be excellent. 
They are full of plain, easily understood, and easily remembered 
advice. The Winchester boys who heard them should have 
been the better for them. Yet they are hardly good enough to 
take rank beside the school sermons of Arnold and Temple. 
They are not even as interesting as Archdeacon Farrar’s 
school sermons. 

We have before us a triplet of books of Roman Catholic 
theology, of which but one is of any real value, and that a 
translation. Zhe Church of My Baptism, and Why TI Re- 
turned to Jt London: Burns and Oates), by W. F. H. King, 
is, as its name implies, an apology and a justification, and not 
very much at that. Mr. King (to use his own agreeable phrase) 
‘ pursues a particular question to which’ he has ‘never been 
able to get a plain answer’: the question asked by Bossuet of 
Dr. Bull—‘ Qu’il daigne me dire comme & un zélé défenseur de 
la doctrine qu'il enseigne, ce que c’est donc qu’il entend par ce 
mot, Eglise Catholique?’ It is difficult to say which we find 
the more refreshing: Mr. King’s frankness or his sense of 
style, as when he informs us that in leaving the Anglican 
Church ‘the immediate impulse was that I might save my soul 
alive, or when he declares that his ‘little book is an attempt to 
write on a controversial subject without using italics.’ The One 
Mediator (Burns and Oates), by William Humphrey, is a 
coherent set of papers which originally appeared in a periodical 
called Zhe Month. It is homiletical, and its main theme may 
be found in its author’s saying that ‘ sacrifice is—must be—the 
chief and central act of a divine religion.’ Its chief faults are 
over-emphasis and the abundant use of that variety of type 
which Mr. King has so stoutly abjured. The third—the only 
valuable —book, Natural Religion (Burns and Oates), is a 
translation of the first part of Professor Hettinger’s Afologie 
des Christenthums. The translation seems as carefully and 
sufficiently done as so learned a work demands. Professor 
Hettinger, as is well known, meets the Darwinian and other 
scientific materialists with their own weapons, and makes an 
excellent fight for the doctrines of the Church, although he 
seems somewhat tainted with theosophy. 


AFRICAN PRESERVES. 


Through Abyssinia: An Envoy's Ride to the King of Zion. 
By F. HARRISON SMITH, R.N. London : Unwin. 

Through Gaza Land and the Scene of Portuguese Aggression. 
By PARKER GILMORE (‘ Ubique’). London: Harrison. 


By-and-by, when there are no longer any African preserves 
to enter with or without leave, when everything has been dis- 
covered that can be discovered, every head of game shot that 
can be shot, and every word said about African sport and ex- 
ploration that can be said, men will sigh for the good old days 
when the hunter could make his dash at Gaza Land and come 
forth with his hands full of gold and ivory, and when in sober 
earnest and not merely in books of boys’ adventures a naval 
officer might be sent at the ardent age of four-and-twenty to 
climb up into the mysterious table-land of Ethiopia and deliver 
a ‘sword of honour’ into the grasp of its King of Kings. Gaza 
Land and Abyssinia are still countries where Rider Haggard’s 
romance might make its haunt ; but it may not be so next 
year or the year after. The Italians are waiting the convenient 
season to clamber to the top of the wall from which King 
Johannis has been watching them since they planted them- 
selves at Massowah; and England and Portugal will by- 
and-by adjust some line of frontier through the Mashona and 
Mantantie territories that will take as little regard of the inde- 
pendent claims of the native chiefs as of the feelings of the big 
game. 

The position of the ‘ Negoosa Negust’ is peculiarly hard, 
and our own part in it is nothing to be proud of. Mr. Harrison 
Smith accompanied the mission of Admiral Hewett, sent by 
Lord Granville, before he was despatched by Lord Salisbury 
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as bearer of the Queen’s sword of honour to King John. That 
Ethiopian monarch suffered great wrongs, including the appro- 
priation of his single outlet to the sea, at the hands of the 
Egyptians in the grand days of filibustering when Ismail was 
Khedive. Yet out of regard for British alliance he faithfully 
carried out his engagement to relieve and assist to the coast 
certain of the Egyptian garrisons interned in the Soudan, his 
promised reward being ‘restoration of the Bogos territory and 
the benefit of a free trade through Massowah under British 
protection.’ Italy stepped in and occupied the port which 
Johannis secretly regards as his property and a necessity of his 
kingdom, undertaking at the same time this country’s obligations 
under the Hewett Treaty. The King of Abyssinia could not be 
induced to regard Italian protection as at all the same thing 
as British protection. Hence war with Italy, and coolness to- 
wards England, which it may be feared the sword of honour, 
sent as an acknowledgment of the Negus’s good faith, has not 
wholly removed. Mr. Harrison Smith, at least, did his part. 
He is a dashing young traveller, with a fine, rollicking naval 
style. His diplomacy was that of going straight to the point, 
and it told better than any amount of finesse in Abyssinia. The 
Abyssinians understand it, and still associate it with the British 
name and character, though it is an art that they never culti- 
vate themselves. A fine opportunity for displaying British 
straightforwardness and decision was afforded to our envoy 
when the scribes and courtiers of Johannis got all into a muddle 
—and small blame to them—over the question whether there 
were two swords of honour or only one. Mr. Harrison Smith 
brought two letters—one from the Queen saying that a sword 
was to be sent as soon as it was completed, and another [from 
Lord Salisbury saying that a sword had been completed and 
sent. The Abyssinian scribes had assured the King that 
there must be two swords as well as two letters, and that one 
was on the way, and they made his acknowledgments run for 
both. They dared not undeceive him, fearing that the new 
sword would be handselled with their heads ; and Mr. Harrison 
Smith had literally to scale the royal gates to carry his expla- 
nations to the royal presence, where fortunately they were re- 
ceived graciously. Johannis is head and shoulders above those 
who surround him in intelligence and in fighting power, and is 
capable of giving trouble to any Power that attempts to rush 
the strange hermit nation which he rules. Abyssinia and Abys- 
sinian Christianity remains almost as great a puzzle after the 
visit of Harrison Smith as it was before the visit of James 
Bruce. 

Mr. Parker Gilmore, while travelling through the Gaza 
country from Lorenzo Marques to Sofala, gave his mind chiefly 
to the slaying of the beasts of the chase; and his note-book is full 
of thrilling incidents in which the elephant and the rhinoceros, 
the buffalo and the lion, come off second-best after encounter- 
ing his party. But at intervals he finds time to form and jot 
down impressions regarding the Zulu tribes and their Portu- 
guese over-lords—whose over-lordship, where it has any exist- 
ence, consists in paying tribute to induce the natives not to 
drive them out of the country—-and regarding the capabilities 
of the region as a field of colonisation and as a future scene of 
gold-digging operations. Mr. Gilmore’s political impressions 
may be summed up by saying that the more he saw of the Zulus 
the less he thought of the Portuguese. His observations upon the 
sport, the natural history, as well as the agricultural, pastoral, 
and mining capabilities of this interesting land are full of spirit. 
A specimen of his naturalist notes is his discovery that the 
soles of the feet of the young hippopotamus are so formed as to 
act like a boy’s leather sucker, enabling them to ‘hold on’ to 
their mother’s back in attitudes and circumstances that defy 
the laws of gravity. As to wild game, the country swarms 
with it. For a taste: ‘As soon as the sun went down troops 
of different species of antelopes, mingled with zebras and 
wildebeests, commenced filing past towards the ford ; at dusk 
several parties of giraffes followed suit, mixed with buffalo, till 
darkness prevented our determining the varieties of game 
going to the water; but in spite of night having set in they 
still kept coming. From the high grounds the voices of the 
lion, leopard, and baboon reverberated, mixed with the plain- 
tive wail of the hyzna and the merry, tittering yelp of the 
jackal.’ On African political questions Mr. Gilmore is not so 
safe a guide as upon sport. He is too thoroughgoing for a 
politician. 
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ARABIC LITERATURE. 


Arabic Authors: A Manual of Arabian History and Literature. 
By F. F. ARBUTHNOT, M.R.A.S. London: Heinemann. 


Mr. Arbuthnot artfully draws the critic’s teeth by the modest 
confession that his book contains ‘nothing new and nothing 
original’ ; but if this be true he is nevertheless justified in 
claiming that it presents a large amount of information drawn 
from a wide variety of sources, and that this information is not 
readily or conveniently to be acquired elsewhere. It is rather 
singular that there should be no satisfactory history, or even 
outline, of that immense literature to which, whether written by 
Arabs, Persians, Indians, Moors, Syrians, or Egyptians, we 
give the name of Arabic ; and the lack of such a manual is the 
less explicable when it is remembered that Arabic histories and 
geographies, travels and works in pure literature, are now to 
a considerable extent available in European translations, and 
are consulted by students of medizval civilisation, with all 
the disadvantage of inadequate bibliographical guidance. The 
vast treasury of Arabic literature needs only to be opened 
and classified for its extraordinary wealth and importance to be 
generally recognised and its precious stores brought within the 
reach of all. It were too much to say that Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
unpretentious little book has adequately accomplished the task 
of enlightenment. <A couple of hundred pages could hardly 
deal even cursorily with the whole range of Arabic literature, 
and Arabic Authors must be regarded only as an attempt in 
the right direction. As such it deserves much commendation, 
and if there is ample room for improvement it is not the less 
true that we have here the only short manual on the subject in 
English or any other Western tongue. If it open the eyes of 
students to the spacious field not only of research but of 
admirable and entertaining literature which ‘already lies before 
them in Eastern books, and which is yearly becoming more 
available in translations, it will have done good service, and 
the time may yet come when a complete survey of the whole 
subject may be carried out. 

For Mr. Arbuthnot has only broken the ground, and his furrows 
are not always very straight. It was inevitable that a first attempt 
should err in selection and proportion; and Aradic Authors is 
not a miracle of execution. It was a mistake to omit all 
account of the early pre-Islamic tribal history and poetry, with 
the exception of the Mo’allakat—(which, by the way, were ot 
‘suspended’ in the Ka’ba)—and the omission is the more re- 
markable since Mr. C. J. Lyall has furnished ample original 
materials in his excellent Ancient Arabian Poetry, which is 
strangely ignored in the present work. No one can understand 
the spirit of Arabian song who has not studied the early desert 
poets. The historical chapter—twenty-two pages in all—is too 
short to be of any practical use. Not merely the tribal traditions 
but manyimportant branches of more modern history are entirely 
left out. In describing the growth of independent dynasties in 
the empire of the Caliphate, Mr. Arbuthnot forgets to tell us 
of the African houses of Idris and Aghlab, and ignores the first 
Persian dynasty (the Tahiris) and the great anti-crusading 
princes of the Hamdani line. More serious still, perhaps, is 
the omission of the family of Tulun in Egypt, the first signal 
patrons of art and literature in that country since the Moham- 
medan conquest; and it is amazing to have to search, and 
search in vain, for the famous dynasties of Mamluks, under 
whose enlightened auspices authors and artists flourished as 
they never flourished before or since in ‘the guarded city of 
Cairo.” How these Turks and Circassians contrived to combine 
a cheerful zest in butchery with a cultivated taste in art and letters 
is one of the paradoxes of history, and at least deserved passing 
notice. A paragraph on the period of the Crusades without 
Nureddin reminds one of the excision of Hamlet from the play ; 
and want of space will not serve as excuse, since several pages 
are wasted over the annals of the Wahhabis, which for literary 
purposes are of little value. 

The chapter on literature passes in rapid review the chief 
works in poetry, jurisprudence, geography, history, and science, 
and will prove serviceable to the uninformed. It is put to- 
gether in a readable form, so far as outlandish Oriental names 
can ever be readable to the uncircumcised Western; but it would 
have been greatly improved by a brief selection of specimens of 
the principal authors, for which room might have been made 
by the substantial reduction of the superfluous analysis of 
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several tales in The Arabian Nights (to which nearly thirty 
pages out of one hundred and eighty-seven are devoted : rather 
a work of supererogation in these days of Burton and Payne, to 
say nothing of our childhood’s Galland and the Lane of our 
maturity) and the omission of thirty-six pages of ‘ Anecdotes’ 
at the end of the book, which are entertaining but decidedly 
hors de propos. Without some such illustration the bare list 
of authors, enumerated with slight biographical but scarcely 
any critical notices, conveys but a meagre impression of 
their place in literature. To say that Makrizi’s Khztat is 
‘still an important work’ (as if it could ever have a rival 
in its own province !), and that Suyuti is ‘said to be the 
author of some four hundred works,’ is hardly a precise mode 
of characterising two eminent authors. As a guide to the 
editions and translations of Arabic books there is much to be 
desired in Mr. Arbuthnot’s compilation. Misprints and mis- 
spellings are frequent, and many important works are left out. 
Sir William Muir’s Life of Mahomet is excellent in its way ; 
but students cannot afford to dispense with Sprenger, Well- 
hausen, and Néldeke. Among comparatively modern poets, 
Baha-ed-din Zoheyr in Palmer’s translation ought to have been 
mentioned. Ibn-Khordadhbeh has recently been translated by 
De Goeje, and the Bodleian Ms. is no longer unique ; Wakidi 
has been brought within reach by Wellhausen ; the historian 
of the Berbers, Ibn-Khaldun, may be read in French, and so 
may the geographer Idrisi; and Makkari (hardly an ‘ Arab’) 
must be studied by the light of Dozy as well as Gayangos. 
These are spots in we will not say this sun but this praise- 
worthy little planetoid, and they are pointed out in order that 
what is already a really useful handbook to Arabic literature 
may in future editions be made more complete, better propor- 
tioned, and worthier of its object and its author's aim. 


FICTION. 

One fascinating hero is so common that in her desire to 
please her many readers Miss Florence Marryat has in Béind- 
fold (London: White) provided two—twin brothers—young, 
handsome, wicked, and possessing an annual income of twenty 
thousand pounds each. What more could be asked by any 
feminine heart pining for sensation? On attaining their 
majority, they—the twin-brothers—virtuously disapproving not 
of their native land but of ‘ her rotten laws and institutions, her 
religious frauds, her effete nobility, and her putrid, pestering 
carcase of society,’ sail for Australia, where they are found estab- 
lished in a luxuriously furnished home. In this Bachelors’ Hall, 
which is sometimes called ‘ Paradise’ but more frequently and 
more appropriately ‘ Hell,’ they entertain a motley assemblage 
of guests, composed chiefly of stock-drivers, diggers, miners, 
and ladies whose hazy morals form their only passport to 
society. The amusements of the company seem to consist 
mainly of gorging, drinking, indiscriminate love-making, and 
fighting. One grain of leaven is present in the form of the wife 
of a bookmaker who, while he does not apparently object to his 
spouse spending the day in the company of these ladies and 
gentlemen, displays his devotion to her by sending her to bed 
before supper! The principal female character is one of those 
sensuously beautiful women with ripe lips and exuberant bust 
from whom readers of Miss Marry2t’s works know better than 
to expect any good thing. Indeed, according to this class of 
fiction vice and virtue are never disguised ; for you recognise 
at once the improper leanings of a fully-developed woman with 
a brilliant complexion, while you can implicitly trust a slender, 
thin-blooded one if her smile be but sad. Rose Deering, the 
specimen under notice, who was known in Melbourne as ‘the 
Rosebud,’ makes herself agreeable to her twin hosts by divid- 
ing her embraces impartially between them. Each secretly 
offers her marriage, and she promptly accepts both. Ult- 
mately one ‘ dare-devil Dorrian’ finds her in his brother's 
arms : the inevitable fight follows, and after each has solemnly 
renounced all claim to the frail charmer, the Black Dor- 
rian goes forth and perishes by his own hand in the bush, 
where some weeks later his body is found ‘horribly decom- 
posed.’ So ends the first volume, and here the story might 
well finish. To this point it has been ridiculous, though it has 
still had interest of a sort. The remaining volumes, however, 
are merely absurd without being at all amusing ; the surviving 
brother, now in Europe, has suddenly been transformed from a 
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coarse ruffian who saluted strangers as ‘my toff’ and ‘old 
tyke’ into an ultra-refined and pedantic young gentleman. 
Forgetting very soon his mad passion for ‘the Rosebud,’ he 
falls in love—at first sight, of course—with a divine being, with 
* strange blue-green eyes,’ whom he has helped to cull the flower 
which a kind providence has placed ‘ just out of reach.’ Nor 
does it blight his affection to see the object of it posing ona 
public platform as a hypnotic subject, her head resting on the 
rail of one chair and her feet on the rail of another, while a man 
supposed to be her brother stands on her suspended form and 
requests any two gentlemen in the audience to come and do 
likewise. Ina very short time our hero, now in possession of 
forty thousand a year, marries the lady, and after a still shorter 
space (having in the meantime made a will entirely in her 
favour) is lured by his wife—hypnotised, of course—to the top 
of a dangerous rock, where the spurious brother lies in wait and 
shoves him over! After this nothing astonishes ; not even the 
appearance of the twin left in Australia ‘ horribly decomposed ’ 
alive and well in Paris. 
Harold Vallings is one of those artists with pen and ink who 
have a talent for sketching landscape but no gift of putting 
live figures into the foreground. The picture in Zhe Quality of 
Mercy (London : Gardner) of Little Slumberly standing knee- 
deep in meadow grass under the shade of its old trees, with 
its mill and mill-pond and sleepy river, is touched in with a 
firm hand and in rich and true tints. The deep lanes and 
wooded combes of Devonshire have been drawn from Nature. 
But we cannot believe in the existence of the people that in- 
habit these familiar scenes : we have little faith in the gifted 
young poet with the soft head, susceptible heart, and preter- 
naturally acute sense of honour ; or in the pale and dark-eyed 
‘society beauty’ who is the queen of his affections until he 
finds that she has been for years knowingly compromising her- 
self with a married man; or in the rugged gamekeeper and 
ground-bailiff who has Shakespeare by heart ; or in his false 
love, a yeoman’s daughter and postmaster’s assistant, who speaks 
the flowery language of melodrama and ‘acts according’ ; or 
in the impressionable half-Italian villain—Fawkes by name— 
with his peaked beard and seductive smile ; or even in the 
cynical squire and the pre-occupied vicar. These are all lay 
figures, with descriptive labels attached ; and we could put 
down the book at the end of any chapter without caring what 
is to become of them. Rose, the vixenish little vicar’s daughter, 
has rather more blood in her veins ; yet we have no sympathy 
with her, and our grief is not inconsolable when her presentiment 
of being drowned in the mill-pond is fulfilled. Perhaps the 
novelist may be more successful in blending passion and nature 
when he (or she) has gone through the discipline that so won- 
derfully improved Geoffrey Chichester’s verses— when, that is, 
he has suffered more from the hard snubs of life and the critics. 
If the troubles of the heroine of Lady Faint-Heart (London: 
Chapman) had been related more briefly, H. B. Marriott 
Watson’s story would have been an excellent example of the 
follies of amateur Socialism. The resemblance to Polonius’s 
beard, however, is not great enough to spoil a good tale. Lady 
Faint-Heart, a beautiful and callow Socialist, is the daughter of 
an aged scientist whose whole interest in life is ‘puddock-stools.’ 
A young man—a prig, a cad, an atheist, and a Socialist of 
course —comes down from London to act as his occasional 
amanuensis. He aids and abets the heroine in her follies ; and 
it is only when she discovers that he is not unwilling to carry 
his advanced ideas as to the relation of the sexes into practice 
to the detriment of a village maiden, that she is made to under- 
stand that theories are only charming when they are divorced 
from practice. The cad marries the village maiden, for whom 
every right-hearted reader must be heartily sorry, as such a fate 
is far below her deserts ; the heroine marries the heir to a neigh- 
bouring estate, a young Tory candidate, who is so wicked and 
so depraved as to enjoy the brutal and debasing sport of fox- 
hunting; and the Darwinian parent is left to the peaceful 
enjoyment of his fungi. Except the cad—who happily is a 
Gladstonian—most of the characters in the book are the reverse 
of repulsive. The printing is a scandal to this or any other 
century, but otherwise the book is worth recommending to 
those who have country houses and spare time. 
Ruth Lavender (Edinburgh: Oliphant), by D. M. Jones, is 
a little story of a Quaker and a Quakeress, as the title would 
Jead the astute novel-reader to suspect. The male is a young 
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man of genteel birth who took up with the doctrine of George 
Fox, and who on that account expected to be disinherited. He 
succeeds, however, to his uncle’s property ; and after the 
manner of predestined sinners is beginning to think how much 
‘good’ he will now be able to do, when he discovers (of course 
in a secret drawer) the will which alienates his possessions to 
another. He ‘wrestles’ with his conscience and throws it, and 
remains 27 statu guo until in the fulness of time and in Quaker 
meeting he confesses his crime. The female is the inevitable 
She whose meekness and truth are a constant reproach to the 
sinner until he repents and marries her and carries her off to 
the colony founded by William Penn. The story is neither 
good nor bad; it is about as agreeable and stimulating as 
barley-water. The sketches of early Quaker life have veri- 
similitude ; but then Quaker life has been sketched so often. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FIcTION. 


All He Knew. WBy John Habberton. London: Clarke. 1 vol. 

An Unfortunate Arrangement. By John Hill. London : Ward. 
1 vol. 

A Woman of the World. By F. M. Robinson. London : 
Smith. 3 vols. 

Farfax of Fuyston. By Mrs. Hibbert Ware. London : White. 
3 vols. 

In the Blue Mountains. By Lewis Armytage. London: 
Allen. 1 vol. 

Lady Dobbs. By E. M. Harris. London: Kegan Paul. 
2 vols. 

Mamma’'s Black Nurse Stories. By M. P. Milne-Home. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 1 vol. 

Perfervid. By John Davidson. London: Ward. 1 vol. 

Saint Monica. By Mrs. Bennett-Edwards. Bristol : Arrow- 
smith. 1 vol. 

The Last of the Cornets. By Colonel Rowan Hamilton. 
London: White. 3 vols. 

The Way of Transgressors. By E. R. Esler. London: Low. 
3 vols. 

West African Stories. By A. B. Ellis. London: Chapman. 
1 vol. 


VERSE. 
Far-South Fancies. Wy Alexander Bathgate. London: 
Griffith. 
Iphigenia in Delphi. By Richard Garnett. London: Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 
On Viol and Flute. By Edmund Gosse. London: Kegan 
Paul. 6s. 


Poems, chiefly Lyrical, from Romances and Prose Tracts of 


the Elizabethan Age. Edited by A. H. Bullen. London: 
Nimmo. 10s. 6d. 
History. 


After the Exile. Vol. 11. By P. Hay Hunter. Edinburgh: 
Oliphant. 5s. 

The Fews under Roman Rule. By W.D. Morrison. London: 
Unwin. 5s. 

With Essex in Ireland. ‘Wy the Hon. Emily Lawless. Lon- 
don: Smith. 7s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Asaph Psalms. By E. G. King. London: Deighton. 
2s. 6d. 
The Expositor’s Bible. New vol. London: Hodder. 7s. 6d. 
Zhe Framework of the Church. By W.D. Killen. Edinburgh : 


Clark. 
BioGRapuy. 
George Buchanan. By YP. Hume Brown. — Edinburgh : 
Douglas. 


Professor W. G. Elmslie, D.D. Edited by W. R. Nicoll and 
A. N. Macnicoll. London: Hodder. 6s. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Anonyms. By William Cushing. London: Low. 52s. 6d. 


Bloomsbury and St. Giles. Ysy George Clinch. London: 


Truslove. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. Vv. Edinburgh: Chambers. 
10s. 


District Nursing. By William Rathbone, M.P. London: 


Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


LLP.U. Publications, Dublin: The Irish Loyal and Patriotic 


Union. 
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London Pictures. By Richard Lovett. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 

In the Days of the Dandies. By the late Lord Lamington. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. Is. 

Fudicial Dictionary. By ¥. Stround. London: Sweet. 

Norwood and Dulwich. By A.M.Galer. London: Truslove. 

Ornamental Confectionery. By Robert Wells. London : 
Crosby. 5s. 

Rugby. By the late M. H. Bloxam. London: Whittaker. 
7s. 6d. 

London: Ward. 5s. 


Strange Crimes. By William Westall. 


Tennis. By J. M. and C. G. Heathcote. London: Long- 
mans. 10s, 6d. 

The Art of Paper Making. By Alexander Watt. London : 
Crosby. 7s. 6d. 


The Century Dictionary. Vol. U1. Edited by W. D. Whitney. 
London: Unwin. 42s. 

The Colours of Animals. 
Kegan Paul. 5s. 

The English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare. 
Jusserand. London: Unwin. 2Is. 


By E. B. Poulton. London: 


By J. J. 


ForEIGN. 


Am Kreuz. Ein Passions roman. Von W.v. Hillern. 2 vols. 
Stuttgart: Union. tom. 


Bemerkungen zu den Gedichten d. Baudouin u. d. Jean de 


Condé. Von A. Krause. Berlin: Gaertner. I m. 
Bernhard v. Clairvaux. Von G. Hofmeister. 2. Tl. Berlin: 
Gaertner. Im. 


Bolingbroke's politische Ansichten u. die Squirarchie. Von G. 


Koch. Berlin: Gaertner. 1 m. 

Dante in der deutschen Kunst. Von Baron G. Locella. 20 
Handzeichnungen deutscher Kiinstler. 2.-6. Lfg. Dresden: 
Ehlermann. 5 m. each. 

De sermone Thucydidis quatenus cum Herodoto congruens 
adifferat a scriploribus atticis. Von O. Diener. Leipzig : 
Graefe. I m. 20 pf. 

Die antiken Baureste der Insel Lesbos. 
Berlin : Reimer. 80m. 

Die Baukunst der Renaissance in Portugal von den Zeiten 
Emmanuel’s d. Gliicklichen bis zu dem Schlusse der 
spanischen Herrschaft. Von A. Haupt. 1. Bd, Frank- 
furt: Keller. 18 m. 

Die Komposition der paulinischen Hauptbriefe. 1.: Der Rémer- 
u. Galaterbrief. Von D. Vélter. Tubingen : Hecken- 
hauer. 2m. 4o pf. 

Goethe-Fahrbuch. Hrsg. v. L. 
Lit. Anstalt. 10 m. 

Lehriuch der Dogmengeschichte. 
Heidelberg : Mohr. 17 m. 

Lehrbuch der Entwickelungsgeschichte d. Menschen u. der 
Wirbelthiere. Von O. Hertwig. 3. Aufl. Jena: Fischer. 
It m. 

Sequentia inedite Liturgische Prosen d. Mittelalters aus 
Handschriften u Wiegendrucken. Von G. M. Dreves. 
Leipzig : Reisland. 7 m. 50 pf. 

Ueb. das Licht der Sterne nach Ton al Haitham. 
Wiedemann. Halle: Schmidt. 30 pf. 

Zeitschrift f. Assyriologie u. verwandte Gebiete. 
C. Bezold. 5. Bd. Leipzig: Schulze. 18 m. 

Zur deutschen Metrik. Von H. Bohm. Berlin: 
Im. 


Von R. Koldewey. 


Geiger. 11. Bd. Frankfurt : 


Von A. Harnack. 3. Band. 


Von E. 
Hrsg. v. 
(Gaertner. 


MEMORY TRAINING. 


THE LOISETTE SYSTEM. 
A £5, 5s. COURSE FOR 10s. 


RIVATE Lessons, £5, 5s. ; PostaL Lessons in Class of ten, 
41, 1s. each. Lessons in Sfeciad Class (if more than 100 join it) ros. for the 
course. _Each Pupil can receive the Lesson Papers sent to a Pupil by Correspond- 
ence. First Lecture at 8 p.m. on Thursday, June 5, 1890, at the Edinburgh 
University Union. Rapid thorough Mastery of a Book (Notes of Professor's 
Lectures remembered at a single reading) :—* Your System had so strengthened my 
Memory that I was able to give the gist of any book after reading it once . . . The 
present Bishop of Edinburgh lent me the books.’— Sept. 1888, [Rev.] J. MippLETON 
Mac DONALD [B.A. Oxon.; Chaplain of Exeter College, and Houghton Syriac 
Prizeman, Oxford ; formerly Student of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Edinburgh}. See letter on p. 28 of Prospectus. ‘The poem I learned in your way 
in one careful going through it [after First Lesson and Supplement only]}.’—[Rev.] ‘I’. 
FiTzHARDINGE Morton [M.A., Cam., Chaplain R.N.] ‘I sometimes surprise my 
friends by going over an entire sermon, the heads of which I memorised as / heard 
it.'—2d May 1889, A. L. Hussanp, Elmfield, Mansfield. ‘After a Sortnight's 
acquaintance with your System I committed permanently to memory the whole 
précis (121 sections) of the ‘axes Management Act in five or six hours.'—E. T. 
SUMNER, Surveyor of Taxes, Beverley. [Mr. Sumner could only spend an hour a 
ay on the System. ] 
Send 10s, and Signed Contract at once to Pror. A. Loiserre, 37 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
NIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 

The Advancement of Science: Occasiorv4l Essays and 
Addresses. gy E. Ray LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. ; 

Dove Cottage, Wordsworth’s Home, 1800-1808 (Dec. 21st, 
1799, to May 1808). sy STOPFORD A. BROOKE. Fcap. 8vo 
sewed, Is. 

Ancient Athens, Mythology and Monuments of: Being a 
Translation of a portion of the ‘ Attica’ of Pausanias. By MAr- 
GARET DE G. VERRALL. With Introductory Essay and Archzo- 
logical Commentary by JANE E. HARRISON. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 16s. 


The Daily News says :—‘ The most useful volume for archeologists, mythologists, 
and serious tourists in Athens that British scholarship has produced for a long time.’ 





Twenty-Seventh Annual Publication. Rearranged Throughout. 
The Statesman’s Year-Book. A Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the Civilised World, for the Year 1890. 
Twenty-seventh Year of Publication. (Revised after Official 
Returns.) Edited by J. Scorr Kextig, Librarian to the Royal 
Geographical Society. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The Spectator says :—‘ The best manual of its kind in the world.’ 
The Morning Post says :—‘ This most valuable book of reference.’ 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘ Altogether it is an excellent piece of work.’ 
The Atheneum says :—‘ We are able unreservedly to praise the issue of “‘ The 
Statesman’s Year-Book” for 1890.’ 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Miner's Right. By Rotr BoLtpREwoop, Author of 
‘Robbery under Arms,’ etc. 3j{vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Heriots. By Sir Henry, S. CunninGHaM, K.C.LE., 
Author of ‘ The Cceruleans: A Vacation Idyll,’ ‘ The Chronicles of 
Dustypore,’ ‘ Wheat and Tares,’ etc. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


The Way Out of Agnosticism ; or, The Philosophy of Free 
Religion. By FRANCIS COLLINGWOOD ABBoT, Ph.D., late 
Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard College. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

Pure Logic; and other Minor Works. By W. STan ey 
Jevons, M.A. (Lond.), F.R.S., LL.D. (Edin.). Edited by 
RoRERT ADAMSON, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic at Owens 
College, Manchester, and HARRIET A. JEVoNs. With a Pre- 
face by PROFESSOR ADAMSON. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Capital and Interest: A Critical History of Economical 
Theory. By EUGEN v. BoHM-BAWERK, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Innsbruck. Translated, with a 
Preface and Analysis, by WILLIAM SMART, Lecturer on Politi- 
cal Economy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. Svo. 14s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S SERMONS. 


In response to suggestions received from various quarters, Messrs. 
MACMILLAN and Co. have determined to complete their Three-and- 
Sixpenny Edition of the Works of CHARLES KINGSLEY (which has 
met with unqualified success) by the publication of his Sermons in the 
same style and at the same price as the twenty volumes of his Novels 
and Miscellaneous Writines now in the market. The first volume is 


now ready. ‘The series will be continued monthly as follows :— 


VILLAGE SERMONS and Town DISCIPLINE: and other Sermons, 
AND COUNTRY SERMONS. [ Oct. 
[June SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUB- 

THE WATER OF LIFE: and other JECTS. [ dugust 
Sermons. [Nov. THE PENTATEUCH: and DAVID. 
THE Goob NEWs OF GOD. [ Dec. 
[July WESTMINSTER SERMONS. [/an. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. ALL Saints’ Day: and other 
[ Sept. Sermons. [ Fed. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price is. No. 368, FOR JUNE, contains :— 
.—KIRSTEEN;; by Mrs. OLIPHANT. Chaps. XXXV.—XXXVIII. 

—DE QUINCEY ; by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

.—THE TRADITIONS OF GERMAN COLONIZATION ; by 
HAROLD A. PERRY. = 

4.—CAN WOMEN COMBINE? by E. P WYLDE. 

5.—IN THE VALLEY OF THE TEME;; by C. PARKINsON. 

6.—ON THE CHARACTER OF NERO. 

7.—LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 

8.—WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY ; by Rupyarpb KIPLING, 


CRICKET. By W. G. GRACE. See 


The English Illustrated Magazine 


For June, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d. Contents :— 

1.—W. G. GRACE. After A. Sruart WorTLEY.—Frontispiece. 

2.—GERMAN GIRLHOOD. Lapy BLENNERHASSETT (#ée CouNTESS LEYDEN). 

3.—CRICKET. A Review of the Game, Past and Present, in Australia, Canada, 
the United States, India, and England. W.G. Grace. With Portraits. 

4.—CROSSING THE BAR. Poem, by Lorp Tennyson. Music by Prof. C. 
VILLIERS STANFORD. 

s.—LACEMAKING IN IRELAND. Ataw S. Corr. 

6—THE POETRY OF SULLY-PRUDHOMME. 
English Verse. E. and R. E, PRoTHERO. 

7.—TO BLOSSOMS. Henry RyLaAnp. 

8.—A CASTLE ON MOUNT ETNA. HaAmiLton AIDE. 

9.-—TO gage gto se 3 a Lucy BLACK. 
INE. A Decorated Page. . SUMNER. 

THE GLITTERING PLAIN: or, The Land of Living Men. Chaps. I.-VI. 
WILLIAM Morris. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
Now Ready, complete Edition, in tasteful crown 8vo, Handsomely Bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. post free, 


The Poems of William 
Leighton. 


Illustrated by Joun LEIGHTON. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘Considering the youth of the author it may be questioned if there is a more 
remarkable volume to be found in the entire collection of Scottish poets..—North 
British Daily Mazi. 

“He has known how to express brightly, cheerily, and gracefully many of the 
thoughts and sentiments of the mass of men.’—Graphic. 

* Beautiful and redolent of hope and happiness, the fresh, joyous, untutored ex- 
pressions of swiitly developing genius.’—H ‘hitehall Review. 

‘We strongly commend the volume. Noteworthy on account of their purity, 
grace, and earnestness.’—Guardian. 

* Have been long valued for their simple, earnest, inspired gracefulness.’—Zz/. 

‘All are marked by delicacy, finish, excellent taste, and a high moral tone.’— 
Public Opinion. 

‘Sweet, tender, unobtrusive, and full of the noblest sentiments, the poems of 
William Leighton will live and grow in the hearts of English-speaking people.’— 
Homilist 

‘A gifted young Scotchman.’—Oniver. 

‘ A sumptuous volume, but the mounting is only a fitting frame for some of the 
daintiest gems of poetic thought to be met with in the English language.'’— People. 

““* The Leaf of Woodruff” proved to be in its way a masterpiece. There is some- 
thing in it that recalls Hood, something that suggests Whitvier, and it would have 
added a jewel to the crown of either of these poets. — Literary World. 

* Will be admired for its indications of native talent and poetic feeii ing, and not less 
for the beauty, tenderness, and purity which distinguishes it from first to last.’— 
Queen. 

London : Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


‘TURNERS “LIBER STUDIORUM.’ 


Just published, in Four Parts, square folio, 12s. 6d. each ; or complete 
in Portfolio, £2, 12s. 6d. each. 


A SELECTION FROM THE LIBER 
STUDIORUM OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


For Artists, Art Students, and Amateurs. 


Comprising 4 Facsimile Reproductions in Mezzotint by Photo- 
gravure; 51 Facsimile Keproductions of the Et: hings, includ- 
ing 7 Rare U published Plates; and 37 Text Keproductions of 
the Finished Engravings. 


With Historical Introduction by FREDERICK WED- 
MORE;; and Practical Notes by FRANK SHORT. 


*,.” Prospectus post free on application, 





Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Lim., Edinburgh, 7 and Dublin. 








DAVID N UTT. 


270 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








The Second Edition of Mr. WILLIAM ERNEST 
HENLEY’Ss BOOK of VERSES, with Five 
New Pieces added. 


The book is elegantly printed in crown 16mo, on thick 
paper, is bound in dark crimson crash, with gilt top and 
untrimmed edges, and costs 5s. nett. 

*,* The Publisher has reserved a dozen copies of the First 
Edition (May 1888) for collectors. Price on application. 


Extracts from Press Notices of the First Edition. 


Mr. R. L. STEVENSON writes at the close of his Christmas article 
(Scribner, 1888) :— ‘ From a recent book of verse, where there is more 
than one such beautiful manly poem, I take this memorial piece ; it 
says better than I can «hat I love to think.’ 

The \fertator says, ‘ the au'hor is a genuine poet.’ 

The Saturday Review notes ‘ the ring of genuine and virile humanity.’ 

The Atheneum discus-es his ‘realism, that is something more than 
Pre- Raphaelite,’ and praises the ‘ fine and winning kind of Rabelaisian 
hea:tiness’ and the ‘manly and heroic expression of the temper of the 
sufferer.’ 

The Academy :—‘ Powerful, genuine, and manly throughout.’ 
= The Universal Revi:w :—-‘The real excellence rather consists in 
the kindly philosophy, strong, yet tender withal, which breathes from 
these pages.’ 

The Critic (New York) thinks ‘ Mr. Henley the easy achiever of all 
he essays to do,’ and signals out especially the ‘jocose y, the grotesquery, 
and daintiness of form’ of the BR1C-A-BRAC section. 


The American Publishers of Mr. Henley’s Book of Verses 
are Messrs. ScRIBNER & WeELFoRD, New York. 





THREE NEW BOOKS ON THE 
HOLY LAND. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES, 
PALESTINE UNDER THE MOSLEMS. 
STRANGE. With Map and Numerous Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. 
A volume intended to render the mass of interesting information about 
Palestine, which lies buried in the texts of the Moslem geographers and 
travellers of the Middle Ages available to the English reader. 


‘Written throughout with a sort of loving care which proves how thoroughly the 
author has felt the fascination of his subject.'—Saturday Review. 


By Guy LE 
Post 8vo, 


THIRD EDITION, Now Ready. 
THE BIBLE AND MODERN DISCOVERIES. By 
HENRY A. HARPER. With an Introduction by Walter Besant. 
Coloured Map and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


‘Supplies a long-felt want by connecting in a popular and vivid manner the work 
whic h has been done by the Society with the bible narrative.’ Chr?stian Leader. 
‘It is an excellent service to have gathered into one volume so much general 
elucidation.’—Christian World. 


NORTHERN AJLUN, ‘Within the Decapolis.’ By 
HEKR SCHUMACHER, Author of ‘ Across the Jordan,’ etc. With 
Maps, Plans, and over 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘ Altogether we have to thank Mr. Schumacher for an , imports int addition to our 
knowledge of what has long remained a rervra incognita. —Saturday Review. 


Published for the Palestine Exploration Fund by 


ALEXANDER P. WATT, 2 Paternoster hnantivehae E.C. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


Those Holy Fields, 





Just Published, uniform with ‘ English Pictures,’ ‘ 
‘Russian Pictures,’ etc. 


London Pictures Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. RICHARD Lovett, M.A., Awhor of ‘ Norwegian Pic- 
tures,’ ‘Irish Pictures,’ etc. Profusely Illustrated, impe:ial 8vo, 8s., 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 

“This work carries out the purpose that has long been entertained, of adding a well- 
illustrated book on London to the ‘Pen and Pencil’ Series ()bviously, only the 
best-known buildings and most familiar phases of London life can be included in the 
limited «pace of one of these volumes. No labour has been spared to obtain correct 
il ustrations, and to ensure accuracy in the letrerpre ss. The desire of the author has 
been to produce mot a guide-book, but a pleasant and entertaining volume, which 
shall direct the mind ot the reader to the many rich and varie:! historical associations 
of London buildings, and to some of the fruitful suggestions furnished by the ever- 
shifting panorama of its life. 


Modern Ideas of Evolution: as Related to Revela- 
tion and Science. By Sir J. WILLIAM Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., 
F.R.S., ete. Author of ‘Arcadian Grology.’ ‘ The Chain of Life in 
Geological Time,’ ‘ Ezypt and Syria: their Physical Features in Rela- 
tion tu Bible History,’ etc. Crown 8vo, §s., c oth Loards. 

In this volume Sir William Dawson discusses in a calm #nd philosophic spirit the 
leading positions of the rival modern theories of E voluti n. He shows by conclu- 
sive evidence that we are by no means compelled to admit that the case for Evolu- 
tion is established. He shows that while Science h s reason to be grateful for the 
Jacts ascertained, Revelation has yet notiing to fear from the mutually destructive 
views of the present followers of Darwin. ‘lhe book is worthy of the careful atten- 
tion not only of ministers and men of science, but of a:l young and thoughtful 
readers. 


Mary Louisa Whately: Her Life and Work. by 


her SISTER. With Portrait, c own 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 


The Girl’s Own Outdoor Book. Containing Practical 
Help on Subjects relating to Girl-Life when Out of Doors or when 
Absent from the Family Circle. Edit d by CHARLES PETERS.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated, gto, 8s., cloth boards, gil edges. 

‘An excellent compendium of open-air games and exercises.’—Saturday Review: 
‘A splendid book jor a gift to any damsel above ten or tw es years old. A really 
valuable repertory for the intelligent and practical.'—Guardian. 


Home Handicrafts. Edited he CHARLES PETERS, 
KE ditor of ‘The Gi'l’s Own Outdoor Book,’ etc. Illustrated, imperial 
16mo, 2s. 6d., c'oth boards, gilt edges. 

The object of this book is to show intelligent girls how to use their hands bene- 
ficially upon such handicrafts as Repoussé Brass Work, Tile-Painting, Bookbinding, 
etc. 


The Brook and Its Banks. 
M.A., Author of ‘The Handy Natur+] History,’ e'c. 
Illustrations, imperial 16mo, €s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 

‘ Few writers have done so much to familiarise boys and girls with the simple facts 
of natural history as Mr. Wood, for he always painted the inhabitants of fields, 
forests, and rivers from actual eye-witness, aud pressed home his lessons by cheery 
anecdotes sure to be remembered. '—Grayhic. ‘ Arcader of the book will be instructed 
without knowing it.’— Scotsman. 


LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


By the Rev. J. G. Woon, 
With many 








T \ OUG -LAS & FOULIS’ I FCIAI CAT ALC G U E OF BOOKS, 

ANCIENT and M: DERN, relating to the History and ANTIQUITIES Of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND and the ConTINENT, in: luding many Rare and Curious 
Works on ScottisH BioGraruy, History, TopoGrap: y, and TRAVEL, NATURAL 
History, Poetry, the Fine Arts, ‘| HFOLOG Y, etc.; "also Foreign Literature, 
inciuding some carly printed and finely Illustrated Books (over 1160 titles—40 
ages). Adéso CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF EBooks withdrawn from Library Circ 
Eelen (52 pages). 

*.* Gratis and post free to any address. 

New Lisrary List of the most recent Books (E a and Foreign), with Terms 

or MemsBersuip and other particulars, /ree dy Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CasTLe STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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THF SCOTS 


OBSERVER Vv 





~HEINEMANN’S. INTERNATIONAL 
LIBRARY. 


EpirepD BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


To travel in a foreign country is but to touch its surface. Under the guidance of a novelist of 
genius we penetrate to the secrets of a nation, and talk the very language of its citizens. The 
present series is intended to be a guide to the inner geography of Europe. It presents to our 
readers a series of spiritual Baedekers and Murrays. It will endeavour to keep pace with every 
truly characteristic and vigorous expression of the novelist’s art in each of the principal European 
countries, presenting what is quite new if it is also good, side by side with what is old, if it has not 
hitherto been presented to our public. That will be selected which gives with most freshness and 
variety the different aspects of Continental feeling, the only limits of selection being that a book 
shall be, on the one hand, amusing, and, and on the other, wholesome. 

3 There 1s no Continental country that has not, within the last half century, felt the dew of re- 
vival,on the threshing-floor of its worn-out schools of romance. Everywhere there has been shown 
by young men, endowed with a talent for narrative, a vigorous determination to devote themselves 
to a vivid and sympathetic interpretation of nature and of man. In almost every language, too, 
this movement has tended to display itself more and more in the direction of what is reported and 
less of what is created. Fancy has seemed to these young novelists a poorer thing than observa- 
tion ; the world of dreams fainter than the werld of men.; They have not been occupied mainly 
with what might be or what should be, but with what is, and, in spite of ali their shortcomings 
they have combined to produce a series of pictures of existing society in each of their several 
countries such as cannot fail to form an archive of documents invaluable to futurity. 

One difficu'ty which must be frankly faced is that of subject. Life is now treated in fictior by 
every race but our own with singular candour. The novelists of the Lutheran North are not 
more fully emancipated from prejudice in this respect than the novelists of the Catholic South. 
Everywhere in Europe,a novel is looked upon now as an impersonal work, from which the writer, 
as a mere observer, stands aloof, neither blaming nor applauding. It is not difficult, however, we 
believe—it is certainly not impossible—to discard all which may justly give offence, and yet to 
offer to an English public as many of the masterpieces of European fiction as we can ever hope 
to see included in thisjlibrary. It will be the endeavour of the editor to search on all hands and 
in all languages for such books as combine the greatest literary value with the most curious and 


amusing qualities of manner and matter EDMUND GOSSE 


Each Volume will contain a Specially Written Introduction by the 
Editor, and will be issued in 


Crown 8vo in paper covers, 2s. 6d., or cloth limp 3s. 6d. 


The following Volumes are in the Press. 


Volume I. Ready in June. 
IN GOD'S WAY. 
A NOVEL: 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON, 


Translated from the Norwegian by Elizabeth Carmichael. 


Volume Il. In July. 
PIERRE AND JEAN. 
By GuY DE MAUPASSANT. 


Translated from the French by Clara: Bell. 


Volume I1I. In August. 
THE CH EF JUSTICE. 
By EMIL FRANZOS. 
Translated from the German by Miles Corbet. 


Other Volumes will be announced later. 





New NOvEL by the Author of ‘ Gates Ajar.’ 


THE MASTER OF THE MAGICIANS. A 


Story of Babylon and the Prophet Daniel. By ELizaBperu 
STUART PHELPS and HERBERT D. WARD. 
In one vol. imperial 16mo, 7s. 6d. 


‘ Must be accounted a triumph of fictive art, a brilliant success, and one of the 
very few really admirable productions of its kind.’—New York Tribune. 


FAST AND WEST. A Magazine for All. 


New Series. No. 2. JUNE 1890. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS :— 
Miss Wentworth’s Idea. Chaps. | Come Forth! Chaps. IV.-VI. 
IIl.,1V. By W. E. Norris. By E. STuArt PHELPs and 
Beneath the Belfry. By MAx- Rev. H. D. WARD. 
bebe eagle : ar Grillon’s Stake. By STANLEY 
Christopher Plantin. By GIL- J. WeyMan. 
BERT S. MACQUOID. 2 , ice 
Atrocities of the Russian Exile | From my Nest in Gray's Inn. 
System. By ‘ STEPNIAK.’ By C. C. ROBINSON. 
A Bachelor’s Garden. By Vio- | Heredity in Death. By S. M. 
LET HUNT. B. PIATT. 








LONDON : 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PLAN OF CAMPAICN.’ 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., post 8vo, 
A WOMAN OF THE WORLD: 
An Every-day Story. 
By Fk. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘ Disenchantment,’ ‘ The Plan of Campaign,’ &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW ‘WATERLOO’ EDITION OF ‘VANITY FAIR.’ 
Ready this day, in One Crown 8vo Volume of 780 Pages, with 141 


Illustrations, neatly bound in cloth. Price 2s. 
VANITY FAIR. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 


LonpoN: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WaTERLOO PLACE. 








NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR 2s. NOVELS SERIES. 


Ready this day, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


ADRIAN VIDAL. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ ‘ No New Thing,’ &c. 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS? 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
OPPOSITES. A Series of Essays on the Unpopular 
Sides of Popular Questions. 3y Lewis THORNTON. §8vo. 
12s. 6d. 


Summary of Contents :—FoRWARDS OR BACKWARDS—PHILOSOPHY, RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT, AND THE BisLE—INTELLECT AND Morats—Evo_uTiIoN—ATHEISTIC 
CHRISTIAN!ITY—SPIRITUALISM — THE ANCIENT RELIGIONS OF THE FuTURE—GODS 
AND WoMEN—Po.iTics—THEOLOGY—THE CHRiST OF SCRIPTURE. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

LOCKE. By A. CAmpBELL Fraser, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics, University of Edinburgh. Being the 
New Volume of ‘ Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers.’ With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. SIXTH EDITION. 

EUCHOLOGION. A Book of Common Order: Being 
Forms of Prayer, and Administra'ion of the Sacraments, and other 
Ordinances of the Church. Issued by the Church Service Society. 
Sixth Edition, carefully revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. Also to be 
had in 2 vols. 6s. 6d. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
IN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES. By the late Lorp 
LAMINGTON. Crown 8vo. Is. 
‘Clever personal reminiscences.’— World. 
‘A very haggis of the richest anecdote.'—Daily News. 
‘ Full of lively, entertaining reminiscence.’—Gvaphic. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 

SUMMER SUNDAYS IN A STRATHMORE 
PARISH. By J. Gorpon M¢&PuHerson, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., 
Minister of Ruthven, late Mathematical Examiner ia the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘The sermons are always earnest (earnestness is the dominant note of the poetical 
pieces), and they have a quality, sufficiently rare among sermons, that they read 
well. So many volumes of dull sermons are publi-hed that this book, fresh and 
vigorous as it is, will be heartily welcomed by many readers.'—Scotsman. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
MAMMA’S BLACK NURSE STORIES. West 
Indian Folk-Lore. By MARY PAMELA MILNE-HoME. With Six 
Full-page Tinted Illustrations. Small 4to.  §s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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NOW READY, extra foolscap folio, full buckram, gilt top, price £2, 12s. 6d. nett, 


SCOTTISH 


NATIONAL MEMORIALS. 


Edited by JAMES PATON, with the assistance of SIR ARTHUR MITCHELL, K.C.B.; JosepH ANDERSON, LL.D.; Rev. JOSEPH 
STEVENSON, S.J.; JouNn M. Gray, D. Hay FLEMING, J. DALRYMPLE DuNCAN, Davip Murray, LL.D.; 
ALEXANDER J. S. Brook, J. O. MITCHELL, C, D, DONALD, PROFESSOR JOHN FERGUSON, LL.D., and others. 


‘The Gabions of Jonathan Oldbuck and the collection of Captain Grose, as 
described by Burns, are excelled by the Scottish National Memorials. This 
wonderful assortment of bric-&-brac, more or less historical, was exhibited at Glasgow 
some years ago. A magnificent catalogue with drawings has been printed by Messrs. 
Constable and published by Mr. MacLehose. You cannot open this volume at 
random without excitement. . . . Merely to dip into the pages is to touch history.’ 
—Daily News. 

‘A piece of typography which reflects the highest credit upon the skill and 
resources of its printers, Messrs. T. & A. Constable, both as regards the printing 
proper, and as regards the production of the many illustrations, plates, engravings, 
and facsimiles that make the volume so rich a picture-ground for a wandering eye. 
. .. There is no more delightful way of learning history than by having one’s 
interest excited by the curious aspect of an old book or the inscription on an old 
medal; and there is no surer way of keeping one’s knowledge from rusting than a 
frequent comparison of its general statements with the concrete examples of a col- 
tion of relics. This work appeals to many classes of[readers—to recruits 
and to veterans in the study of history, to archzologists and antiquarians, to artists 
in search of realistic colour for historical painting, to bibliomaniacs who like a 
book that will soon be rare, and to the very wide class of those who like a book 
for the sake of its fine pictures. It is valuable as a translation into permanent form 
of the best features of a temporary exhibition and as a contribution unique in kind to 
the literature illustrative of Scottish history.'— Scotsman. 


CONTENTS. 


SCOTTISH ARCHZOLOGY. 
STONE and BRONZE IMPLEMENTS, CANOES, and other EARLY 
REMAINS, by Sir ARTHUR MITCHELL, K.C.B., and Dr. JOSEPH 
ANDERSON. 


HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL RELICS. 

MEMORIALS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, by the Rev. Father 
JOSEPH STEVENSON, S.J. 

PORTRAITS of QUEEN MARY, by Mr. JOHN M. GRAY, F.S.A. Scot., 
Curator of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 

SCOTLAND AFTER the UNION of the CROWNS, with Special reference 
tothe COVENANT and the ROYALISTS, by Mr. D. HAY FLEMING, 
F.S.A. Scot., Editor of ‘Register of St. Andrews Kirk-Session’ for the 
Scottish History Society. 

The JACOBITE MOVEMENT, by Mr. J. DALRYMPLE DUNCAN, 
F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., F.R.S.E. 


SCOTTISH LITERATURE AND LITERARY 
RELICS, by DAVID MURRAY, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 


BURGHAL MEMORIALS OF EDINBURGH, 
ABERDEEN, DUMFRIES, DUNDEE, IRVINE, LINLITHGOW, 
PERTH, ST. ANDREWS, and STIRLING, by the EDITOR; and of 
GLASGOW, by Mr. JOHN O. MITCHELL, and Mr. COLIN DUNLOP 
DONALD, F.S.A. Scot. 


SCOTTISH LIFE. 
The MILITARY, INDUSTRIAL, and DOMESTIC LIFE of SCOTLAND, 
by the EDITOR. 
MONOGRAPHS on SILVER PLATE, and ARCHERY, by Mr. ALEX. 
J. S. BROOK, F.S.A. Scot. 
TORTURES and PUNISHMENT, by Professor JOHN FERGUSON, 
M.A., LL.D. 


‘The volume possesses all those special qualities which are dear to the heart of 
the bibliophile. The binding is elegant without gaudiness and thoroughly substantial; 
. the paper is irreproachable, and shows neither flaw nor speck to mar the wide 
expanse of margin; the typography is so near perfection that, on holding up a page 
to the light, it is seldom possible to detect that the other side is printed. The 
engravings, which include 30 full-page plates, are no less admirable. . . . In short, 
taking the volume as a whole, the closer and the more carefully it is examined the 
stronger becomes the impression that whatever may have been the case formerly, 
when éditions de /uxe were considered the specialty of the country whose language 
still supplies them with a name, they no longer do these things better in France.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


‘A national contribution to the history of Scottish antiquities, and a vivid picture 
of Scottish life. The printing is a fine specimen of the work of Messrs. Constable, 
and the illustrations, which are most profuse, are magnificent examples of the arts of 
photogravure and wood engraving.’—.Wanchester Examiner. 


‘Put forth in splendid style, and will form an enduring memorial.’—Dundee 
Advertiser. 

“A volume of great artistic beauty, containing illustrations which cover the whole 
ground of Scottish history.'—/averness Courter. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SCOTTISH ARCHAOLOGY. 
Full-Page Plate of the DOUGLAS CLEPHANE HORN, and 32 Illustra- 


tions in the Text. 


HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL RELICS. 
Coloured Frontispiece of the KENNET CIBORIUM. 


Full-Page Plates of the KENNET CIBORIUM ; QUEEN MARY'S 
TAPESTRY, VELVET HANGINGS, and PRAYER-BOOK; LET- 
TER of QUEEN MARY; PORTRAITS OF QUEEN MARY, 
DARNLEY, MONTROSE, CLAVERHOUSE, PRINCE CHARLES 
EDWARD, and CARDINAL YORK; BEATON’S BIBLE; The 
THRISSELS BANNER; The SOLEMN LEAGUE and COVENANT; 
PEDEN’S BIBLE; ORDER to carry out the MASSACRE of GLEN- 
COE; PRINCE CHARLES’S PAPER MONEY; MEDALS, ME. 
DALLIONS, and SEALS, and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 


SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 

; Full-Page Plates of the CHAINED BIBLE in GLASGOW CATHEDRAL, 
and Specimens of SCOTTISH BINDING; and 12 I)lustrations of TITLE- 
PAGES, HANDWRITING of BURNS, SCOTT, and TANNAHILL; 
and OLD MORTALITY’S MALLET. 


BURGHAL MEMORIALS. 

4 Full-Page Plates of The OLD PARLIAMENT CLOSE, EDINBURGH; 
RUINS of the ARCHBISHOP’S CASTLE, GLASGOW ; BURGESS 
TICKET ; and POUND NOTES of the SHIP BANK. 

39 Illustrations of RELICS of the ANCIENT BURGHS. 


‘ 
a 


SCOTTISH LIFE. 


1co Illustrations in the Text. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE AND SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN AND CO. 





THE RIALTO 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EpITep By W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 15s. 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies AnD Co. ; Glasgow, PoRTEOUS AND Co.'s 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 

‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. ; ae 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. F 

‘THe RIALTO’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. : he . 
. ©THE RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 
* ¢Tye RiaLTo’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MitcuE 1, at the Offices, GresHam House, OLD Broap Stregt, Lonpon, E.C. 


“CLEARED.” 


“A vigorous poem which is likely to attract considerable attention.’—7A¢ 
Times. : 
‘Far exceeds in cleverness and courage anything that has yet appeared in 
Unionist literature. . . . It should, it must, have a vast effect in influencing 


public opinion.’"—The World. 


Printed in Pamphlet Form for DisTRIBUTION by 
UNIONIST ORGANISATIONS, 


Copies (2s. per 100, or 17s. 6d. per 1000) will be sent Post Free to 
any Address in the United Kingdom. 


‘THE SCOTS OBSERVER’ OFFICES, 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH ; and 115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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TYPE-WRITING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


(Holborn End). 





PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 
In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER, 


SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 


Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 
Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (£3, ros.) and the ‘ ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (416, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 





Orders by Post receive Special Attention and Work sent by return, 


PRICES FOR TYPING :— 
Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents, and Specifications, 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 
Balance Sneets : 2d. per folio of 72 words. 
Hire of Machine and Operator : 10s. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 
Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 
Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 


TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 


DEPARTMENTS :— 
Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
En lish and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Translations effected. Shorthand 


and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, InTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, 10s.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLisH ReminGTon, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines a, in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 


Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 











THE SCOTS OBSERVER 


An Imperial Review. | 


Published simultaneously in LONDON and EDINBURGH 
every SATURDAY. 


THe SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly, price 
Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con- | 
stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, a other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are Frepericx GREENWwoopD, Davip Hannay, W. 
E. Hen_ey, WALTER Wuyte, Cosmo Monkuouss, Evmunp Gossg, J. MacLAREN 
Coppan, Sheriff Campion, HuGu Hacisurton, Sir W. G. Simpson, Horace 
Hutcuinson, P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, Rev. Dr. J.G. McPuerson, Eustace | 
Batrour, The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns, Wm. ArcHER, Sir GzorGE Douctas, | 
Dr. Fetxin, W. B. Yeats, H. O. ArNotp Forster, Professor Lewis Camp- | 
BELL, J. M. Barrig, Dr. RicHarD GARNETT, May Kenpa.t, GRAHAM R. 
Tomson, ANDREW LANG, JamEs Payn, and R. L. STEVENson. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Stevenson, A. J. BaALFour, JosepH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord RoseBerRY, Lewis Morris, THomas Kartu, Sir Georce Otto 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairn, Henry Du Prt LaBoucHeRrE, j. A. Froupe, WaLt 
WHITMAN, Josern Lister, H. M. STaniey, H. Riper HaGGarp, Tom Morris, 
Henrik Ipsen, RosertT BrowninG, Professor RoperTson Situ, R. W. 
CocHran-Patrick, M. Cuarcot, the Bishop or Oxrorp, the DuKE oF ARGYLL, 
Henry Irvine, Sir DoucLas Mac.aGan, Knight, M.D., the SHan, CHARLES 
Stewart PARNELL, Prince Bismarck, W. G. Grace, Pore Leo xi., Fortunt 
bu Boiscopry, ANDREW LANG, RupoLPH Vircnow, Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A.; Jonannes Branms, Le Brav’ Génf@rat, Georce MerepituH, Max 
MuLier, Sarasate, A. G. Errret, W. T. Steap, General Sir Freprericx 
Roserts, BAkNuM, GeorGe R. Sims, Aucustus Harris, Dr. Samuet SmizEs, 
the MASTER OF BALLIOL, the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, ARTHUR W. PineERo, 
General Lorp Wo sg.ey, V.C.; Sir J. E. Mivvais, F. J. Furnivary, Emre 
Zo.a, the Lorp CuieFr Justice, Sir CuHartes Haye, Cardinal Newman, 
‘Gyp,’ Sir James HANNEN, A. C. Swinpurng, the Right Hon. W. E. Grap- 
Stone, Cardinal MANNING, Count Von Mo.txke, Dr. Martineau, Rosert 
BucHANAN, Hupert Parry, Mr. Justice Hawkins, JoHN Morey, AUGUSTE 
Ropin, and Sir JoserH EpGar Born. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH AND Son have it on Sale at the 
Principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 


ans OFFICES: 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 











Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal 
Warrants 


Warrants 
To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prines of Wales 








Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 
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WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 











| sane ct AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. od., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 


SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man’s Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 


Sole Agent—J. C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 117 Princes Street, EpInpurcu ; 
and 47 St. Vincent STREET, GLasGcow. 


TODD & CO, WREATHS, 














CROSSES, 


FLorIisTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, Straw and Moss Litter for the Stable. Linsezp 
and other Cakes, and Meats, Turnips, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp Seep, PoTators, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE oF Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


SPRING CLEANING, 


P. & R. HAY, Dyers AND CLEANERS, LEITH WALK, EDINBURGH, 
send for Goops on Receipt of Post Carp, and RETURN when FinisHgp. Agents 
throughout the City and Suburbs. A Trial solicited. 


ENGAGEMENT and GEM RINGS from 7s. 6d. to £30. 
WEDDING and KEEPER RINGS in 9et. and 18ei. 
Sizes for measurement of finger sent free on application. 


Gotp anp Sitver, Seconp-Hanp WATCHES, JEWELLERY, and DIAMONDS 
Bought or Exchanged. 


JAMES HENDERSON, Watchmaker and Jeweller, 
29 SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. | 


AMERAS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS of the 
Newest and most Improved Designs. Hanp and Detective Cameras, 
Cuemicats, Dry Piates, and all PHoToGRAPHIC REQUISITES. Advice given to 
Beginners. Illustrated Catalogues free. 
AMES BUNCLE, SciIEnTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKER, 


7 HOPE STREET (West-End of Princes Street), EDINBURGH. 














THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge, 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 





Lea LAN¢RHMAD 
C =~ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





THE BEIGHTY-FIFTH ORDINARY ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


Was held at EDINBURGH on TUESDAY, 6th May 1890. 
The Hon. E. C. BULLER ELPHINSTONE in the Chair. 


ABSTRACT OF RESULTS FOR 1889. 


NEW LIFE ASSURANCES (an Increase of £33,213), ‘ , é ‘ . 466,065 
LIFE PREMIUM INCOME (an Increase of £9545), . . ; : . 114,947 
FIRE PREMIUM INCOME (an Increase of £2054), ; : ; ‘ 127,074 
TOTAL INCOME, including Interest (an Increase of XS 034) \ . ‘ : 294,255 
TOTAL FUNDS (an Increase of £57,981), . ‘ 1,348,289 


AS COMPARED WITH THE FIGURES OF TWENTY VEARS AGO, 
The NEW LIFE ASSURANCES are FOUR TIMES the Amount then Transacted. 
The TOTAL INCOME has been TREBLED in Amount. 

The FUNDS have been MORE THAN DOUBLED. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1890-91. 
Chairman—Sir GEORGE WARRENDER of Lochend, Bart. 


The Hon. E. C. B. ELPHINSTONE JOHN TURNBULL, Esq. of Abbey St. Bathans. 

WM. STUART FRASER, Esq., W. S. JOHN URE, Esq., Dep. -Chairman Clyde Trust. 

T. A. HOG, E of Newliston. R. H. LEADBET TER, Esq., Glasgow. 

P. STIRLING, Esq. of Kippendavie. yg te READMAN, Esq., 9 ioey Place. 

ANDREW AIKMAN, Esq., Banker. . SHOLTO DOUGLAS, Esq., W.S. 

CHARLES RITCHIE, mers "S.S.C. 
Manager and Actuary—D. DEUCHAR, F.LA., and F.F.A. Secretary—D. J. SURENNE, F.F.A. Fire Superintendent—J. COWAN. 
Assistant Actuary—H. R. COCKBURN, F.LA., F.F.A. Solicitor—R. B. RAN , we 
Medical Oficer—P. H. MACLAREN, M.D. Auditor—J. JOBSON DICKSON, C.A. 





THE M ENTONE OF BRITAI N ' Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 


HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 


aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 





GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 








Physicia 2 THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
i ie; dieaesa~sDions Rebtuane. FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
it 9 and 11 FREDERICK STREE 


T, and ne 
Magnificently situated. 79 QUEEN STREET, : EDINBURGH. 


Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. 
: Ornamental Grounds, 
me Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


IN MARSHALL’S 


JFAROLA 


mee! BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
~———__ FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of He Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 
VICTOR IA DOC K LE ITH every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 








Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 








From LEITH—May 2d, 10 p.m. ; 3d, 10 p.m. 3 7th, 2 p.m. 3 gth, 3 p.m. ; roth, 4 p.m.; 14th, 9 p.m.; 16th, ro p.m. ; 17th 
10 p.m. $ 21st, 2 p.m. ; 23d, 3 p.m. ; 24th, 4 p.m. ; 28th, 8 p.m. ; : got , 10 p.m. 5 31St, 10 p.m. 
From LONDON-—May 3d, 11 a.m. ; 6th, Noon; 7th, x p.m. ; roth, 3 p.m.; 13th, 8 a.m.; 14th, 10 a.m.; 17th, 11 a.m. ; 20th, Noon; arst, x pem.; 24th, 3 p.m 
27th, 4 p.m. ; 28th, 9 a.m. ; 31st, 10a. m. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), tos Os. 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 


os Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 
Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d. 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 
Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anp < ay eng Suippinc Co., HermitaGeE STEAM Wuarr, Wapping ; SEAWARD Rporan RS, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 
STEA A 


VIGATION Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; R. THoMson, or M‘DouGatt & BonTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, F.C. ; G. W. WueEat ey & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street ; GLASGOW-—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; GREENOCK—D. Macpouca. L, 1 Cross Shore Street’; 


and here to ee: * THOMAS AITKEN. 
8 and 9 CommerciAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addresses—Leith ‘ Aitken’ ; London ‘ Edina. 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CoNnsSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DovuG tas, at the Scors OpservER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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